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66 HAT doth it profit a pianist if he gains the 


whole world (of technic) and loses his own soul 
(for music).” This extract from the modern musical 
scriptures should be cut out and pasted in the hats of 
many of our young virtuosi. 


G. H. WILSON, the musical editor of the Bos- 

» ton “ Evening Traveller,” has prepared the analy- 
tical notes for the Boston Symphony Orchestra pro- 
grams. They are very carefully written and reflect greatly 
on Mr. Wilson’s musical taste. 


J 


HE following clipping was taken from the “ Herald” 
of last Sunday : 
N OPPORTUNITY EXISTS FOR A GENTLEMAN OF 
wealth and culture, desirous of securing the éclat and social dis- 
tinction of patronizing musical art to the extent of some $3,000 per annum, 
to become president of an orchestral society of this city, composed of siaty 
selected professional instrumental soloists ; this society has free use of a 
well-known music hall and the performances are directed by a most emi- 
nent professor. Address MUSICUS, “ Herald” office. 
THE MuSICAL COURIER knows of several gentle- 
men of culture and wealth who would be only too glad 
to avail themselves of the above opportunity. 


HE Boston “ Traveller,” referring to Mr. Lavallée, 
states that he “had his fare paid to England and 
back by the M. T.N. A.” This is an error that does 
great injustice. Mr. Lavallée was only partly reim- 
bursed, and his total expense and subsequent loss 
amounted to about $1,000 in money spent and lessons 
lost—all for the benefit of others, for he had nothing to 
gain. The Boston “ Traveller” is at times rather severe 
in its treatment of Mr. Lavallée, and we cannot under- 
stand the reason. Mr. Wilson is a man who is far above 
personalities. Why, therefore, such animus against La- 
vallée ? 


HE disturbance of the ashes of the immortal Franz 
Schubert, after their rest of sixty years, is decidedly 

a desecration on the part of the Viennese. It calls to mind 
vividly the disgraceful fact that these self same Viennese 
allowed the greatest of melodists the world has ever 
known to die in the prime of his life and activity—at 
thirty-one years of age—of starvation. No monument 
they can now erect can wipe out or even diminish this 
disgrace. Moreover, Franz Schubert, at this late day, 
needs no monument, for he has an everlasting one in 
the hearts of musical people of all nations for all times 
to come, and unmusical people are not concerned about 
and have no interest in Franz Schubert or his monu- 


ment. 
_=. 


HE Laura Schirmer ice cream seraglio murder epi- 
sode has been discredited by the Honorable S. S. 
Cox, who pooh-poohs the idea of the Sultan murderiny 
anything but the English language and nice, young, fat 
French snails, being passionately fond of the latter. 
Miss Schirmer is the wife of the English tenor 
Byron, who appears to have led her rather a lively 
dance over Europe, but as yet there has been no actual 
confirmation of the sensational reports of the Italian 
journals. 

Let us hope it is only the funny paragrapher of our 
macaroni contemporary who, under the subtle influence 
of an extra flask of Chianti, has let loose his ardent 
imagination of the Sunny South. 


HE musical outlook of Philadelphia is not particu- 
larly promising the coming season, as Mr. Gus- 
tave Hinrichs’ opera company, which has been enliven- 
ing our friends of the City of Brotherly Love during the 
past summer, soon goes on the road. A few orchestral 
concerts will be given during the season, and Mr. 
Charles H. Jarvis, the veteran pianist, will give his 
twenty-fifth season of chamber concerts, the programs 
of which are extremely excellent both as to quality 
and to novelty. The Philadelphia Musical Academy of 
Mr. Richard Zeckwer, with its large staff of artists, is 
rapidly becoming an important factor in the musical life 
of the busy Quaker City. 

The M. T. N. A. meeting is being boomed for all it is 
worth by Mr. Zeckwer and his colleagues, and there is 
every prospect of its being a big affair. Otherwise the 
city is flat musically. 

HE opposition in Berlin against Count von Hoch- 
berg is increasing, and justly so, for he has proved 
himself as incompetent as snobbish. His trying to foist 
his personal friend, Kapellmeister Deppe, upon everybody 
has finally led to an open breach with the Royal Sym- 
phony Orchestra, of whom Hochberg was a member of 
committee ex officio, This fine body of musicians have 





now requested Deppe’s resignation as conductor of their 
concerts, and the resignation has been handed in, to- 
gether with that of Count Hochberg as member of the 
committee of administration. It is not known yet who 
will be their successors. 

Of even greater importance, however, is the informa- 
tion just received by us that a new operatic enterprise is 
on the point of being started at Berlin, and that it is to 
be run in direct opposition to the incompetently man- 
aged Royal Opera House. 


UR esteemed contemporary, the “Mail and Ex- 
press,” prints a cablegram, dated London, October 
12, which says: 

The French conductor Lamoureux has arranged with the family of 
Richard Wagner to build a private theatre on ground belonging to him, 
situated near Paris, which shall have a capacity for seating 400 people. 
and shall be devoted exclusively to performances of Wagner's operas. 
The librettos will be translated into French and sung in that language. 
The idea is to endeavor to overcome gradually the national prejudices of 
the French against Wagner. 

As far as the news contained in the above item is con- 
cerned our esteemed contemporary would scarcely have 
needed to go to the expense of a cablegram, for the para- 
graph is as stale aseggs four months old. It was printed 
in THE MUSICAL COURIER as long ago as last June that 
this Wagner theatre would be built by Lamoureux, and 
as forthe “ idea to endeavor to overcome gradually the 
national prejudices of the French against Wagner ” by 
building a little theatre, with a capacity for seatiny 400 
people, it is almost too absurd to talk about. Mr. 
Lamoureux and some rich French musical amateurs and 
Wagnerites are simply building that little Bayreuth 
mode] theatre at Paris for the gratification of their own 
tastes, for they want to be able to hear Wagner’s works 
whenever they feel like it, without having to undertake 
a trip to Germany, and, moreover, they want to hear 
them in their own vernacular, instead of in the original, 
as the experiment in Brussels, where “ Die Walkiire ” 
and other works of Wagner are being given with the 
greatest success, proves conclusively that they can well 
be produced in French. 


MARION CRAWFORD, in his recently published 
» novel, “ With the Immortals,” is one of the few 
novelists of the age who can write sensibly and co- 
herently on the subject of music. The sickening rub- 
bish that passes muster in most alleged music novels as 
music talk and music criticism we have often denounced 
in no unmeasured terms, George Eliot, in her remarks 
on the subject of music, showed a critical, trained mind ; 
but from the silly gush of a “Charles Auchester” to 
the splendid portrayal of ‘‘Herr Klesmer” there is a 
wilderness of difference. A cultured and poetical writer, 
whose two charming volumes are not read enough, is 
Anne Hampton Brewster, now residing in Rome. Some 
years ago she published “Compensation” and “St, 
Martin’s Summer,” both exquisitely written, full of 
clever and sympathetic music life and talk. Jesse Foth- 
ergill, too, wrote the “First Violin,” and music study 
in Germany was very cleverly portrayed; but, as a rule, 
when the literary person gets loose in the musical field 
much damage is done, for the very simple reason that 
they generally know nothing whatever about what they 
are writing. Mr. Crawford is an exception, his fine nat- 
ural musical abilities having received abundant educa- 
tion. We print a few extracts from the novel in ques- 
tion, not, however, indorsing ail he makes his celebrated 
characters utter about Wagner. However, the book as 
a whole is well worth reading. The following is a scene 
in which Chopin and Heine figure: 


Cuopin—"* What an ideal life! If I could live again, I would live as 
you do —in a beautiful place over the sea, far frem noise, dust and all that 
is detestable.” 

“It is a part of fairy land,”’ answered Heine. “ Do youremember? It 
was only last year that we came here together and sat on the rocks, and 
tried to think what the people were like who once lived here, and whether 
anyone would ever live here again, and you wished there were a piano in 
the old piace ; you have your wish now.”’ 

“It is not often that such wishes are realized,'’ said Chopin. 
rarely indeed that I can touch a piano now, though I hear much music. 
interests me immensely to watch the progress of what Mozart began.’’ 

**It sickens mie to see what has grown in literature from the ruins of 
what I helped to demolish,’’ answered Heine. 

** Believe me, my dear friend,” returned the musician, 
there is neither music nor literature.” 

** What do you mean by romance, exactly ?’’ asked Gwendoline. 


“It is 
It 


* without romance 


* * * * * * * * 


** Romance is the possibility of associating ideas of people with an object 
presented to the senses apart from the mere beauty of the object. I say 
that much magnificent music pleases intensely by the senses alone. Music 
is a dialogue of sounds. The notes put questions and answer them. In 
fugue writing the second ber is scientifically called the * answer.’ 
When there is no answer, or if the answer is bad, there is no music at a |. 
The ear tells that. But such a musical dialogue of sounds may please in- 
tensely by the mere satisfaction of the musical sense ; or it may please, 
because, besides the musical compl it sugg human feelings and 
passions, and so appeals to a much larger part of ournature. * * * 
To my mind, romantic music is that which expresses what we feel, besides 
satisfying our sense of musical fitness. [ think that Mozart was the 
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founder of that school. I labored for it myself. Wagner has been the 
latest expresion of 1t.’”’ 

“T adore Wagner,” said Diana. 
is something monstrous in his music. 
mean.” 

** The monstrous elemént can be explained,”’ said Chopin. 
appeals toa vast mass of popular tradition which really exists only in 
Germany and Scandinavia. He then brings those traditions suddenly be- 
fore our minds with stunning force, and gives them an overpowering 
reality. I leave it to you whether the impression must not necessarily be 
monstrous when we suddenly realize in the flesh, before our eyes, such 
tales as that of ‘Siegfried’ and ‘Siegmund’ or of ‘ Parsifal’ and the 
* Holy Grail.’ It is great, gigantic, but it is too much. I admit that I ex- 
perience the sensation, dead as I am, when I stand among the living at 
Bayreuth and listen. But I do not like the sensation. I do not like the 
frantic side of this modern romanticism. The delirious effect and excesses 
of it stupify without delighting. I do not want to realize the frightful 
crimes and atrocious actions of mythological men and beasts, any more 
than I want to see a man hanged or guillotined. I think romance should 
deal with subjects not wholly barbarous, and should try to treat them ina 
refined way, because no excitement which is not of a refined kind can be 
anything but brutalizing. Man has enough of the brute in him already 
without being taught to cultivate his taste for blood by artificial means. 
Perhaps I am too sensitive—I hate blood. I detest commonplace, but I 
detest still more the furious contortions of ungoverned passion.” 

* But you cannot say that Wagner is exaggerated in his effects,’ 
Diana. 

“No; they are well studied, and the result is stupendous when they are 
properly reproduced. He 1s great, almost too great. He makes one re- 
alize the awful too vividly. He produces intoxication rather than pleas- 
ure. He is an egotist in art. Heis determined that when you have heard 
him you shall not be able to listen to anyone else, as a man who eats 
opium is disgusted with everything when he is awake. I believe there is a 
pitch in art at which pleasure becomes vicious, The limit certainly exists 
in sculpture and painting as well as in literature. Art should nourish the 
mind, not drown. To say that Wagner's own mind and the minds of some 
of his followers were of such strong temper that nothing less than his 
music could excite them pleasurably, is not an answer. * * * Modern 
art is drunk —drunk with the delight of expressing excessively what should 
not be expressed at all. Ah! for art's sake, let art be kept sober until the 
the heaven born muses deign to pay us another visit."’ 

* Amen!"’ exclaimed Heine, devoutly, ‘‘ The same things are true of 
literature ; but I admire Wagner, nevertheless, though his music terrifies 
me. I think Mozart was the Raphael, Wagner the Michael Angelo of the 
opera. Anyone may choose between the two, for it is a matter of taste.’ 


‘* But it always seems to me that there 
Nothing else expresses what I 


“ Wagner 


’ 


argued 


a) 

HE musical situation in England is very precisely 
put before us by the “ National Review,” and all 
that THE MusICAL CourRIER has so often and so forci- 
bly dwelt upon regarding music and the British nation 
is here tersely summed up. Coming from a leading 
English contemporary, it must be taken as a serious 

expression on a serious matter : 


Putting aside the somewhat unbusinesslike fallacy of contemplating an 
addition to the plethora of musical institutions languishing out a feeble 
subsistence in our midst, it would be advisable for them to dispassionately 
survey the situation. As a prelude to the argument we will first of all 
state that the cases are rare in which students who have graduated in al! 
branches of their art are ever reimbursed for the expenditure entailed 
during their course of study. Sometimes, under exceptionally favorable 
conditions, they are able to secure a moderate competence. Music, being 
merely an accomplishment and not one of the necessaries of life, is at a 
discount in these notably hard times, and it is an accredited fact that there 
are handreds of expensively trained vocalists and instrumentalists issuing 
annually from the portals of our academies who positively, after having 
passed with marked distinction and having honorably earned the gold, 
silver or bronze medal, never succeed in realizing as much as £60 a year 
by the exercise of their musical abilities. 

In acknowledging these authenticated truisms with reference to the 
rank and file of the profession we must calmly face the fact that ** opera’’ is 
nota favorite form of amusement in England. Fora limited pericd during 
the height of the season it is tolerated as a place of fashionable resort 
This especial year a popular manager happens to have scored a success, 
but no one cognizant of English fickleness in the pursuit of pleasure 
would be rash enough to guarantee a similar result for ensuing seasons. 
Past experience must have taught every rational entrepreneur that such 
undertakings depend solely on external influences and on no musical basis 
whatsoever. In its infancy, while it was a novelty, it was greatly pairon- 
ized by the grande monde, but in these days, when legitimate drama is 
presented in the most perfect form, with gorgeous spectacular effect, 
united to the highest histrionic ability in its exponents, Italian, or even 
English, opera is not welcomed with extravagant expectancy. At its best 
it is merely endured with placid acceptance of the inevitable. That 
scientific music, also, is not a desideratum of opera goers is sufficiently 
illustrated by a retrospective glance at the season of German opera 
essayed under the efficient leadership of Mr. Richter a few years ago. 
Those wishing to know how far this enterprise was successful would learn 
a salutary lesson by asking for a view of the receipts. 








THEODORE THOMAS. 
R. H. E. KREHBIEL published editorially the fol- 
lowing pertinent remarks in last Sunday’s “ Trib- 
une,” which are well worthy of reproduction : 
THE RETIREMENT OF MR. THOMAS, 

It is an evidence of the wealth of the musical resources of New York 
that, as THe Musica Courier recently observed, ‘*though he (Mr. 
Thomas) retires from the field, scarcely a week will pass during the coming 
musical season in which New York will not hear at least one first-class or- 
chestral concert, in which the ideal striven for will be of the loftiest 
description.”’ It is this consideration that, in the opinion of THe Musicat 
Courter, the di ment caused by Mr. Thomas’ determina- 
tion not to give a series of concerts on his own responsibility in New York 
this season, It would be ungenerous, while rejoicing that the musical 
wants of New York are so well cared for, not to recognize the obligations 
under which Mr. Thomas has placed the public by his efforts to raise the 
standard of musical culture in this country. His labors have been extended 
over more than a quarter of a century, and have been marked generally by 
a strict adherence to a noble ideal. Naturally his concert enterprises haye 
passed through the vicissitudes which follow all undertakings to entertain 
the public. At times they have sailed on the top wave of success, and at 
times have been almost submerged, like a waterlogged ship, in the trough 
of financial disaster. Until now Mr, Thomas has kept a stout heart, clung 
to his conviction that there was public appreciation in New York for the 
best in music,and that when the best was offered support in adequate 
measure would be held out in return. He has been upheld, too, by gen- 
erous friends, who have seconded his herculean individual exertions by 
personal sympathy and the most substantial kind of encouragement. It is 
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not necessary to discuss at length the causes of last season's failure ; but 
those who affect to see in it only ingratitude toward Mr. Thomas are 
neither studious nor impartial observers, and are one with him in refusing 
to recognize that the variable thing called fashion had much to do with his 
successes in former years as well as his recent partial obscuration. 

A permanent orchestra, composed of the best musicians in a city which 
has more high-class orchestral players than any other city in the world, 
conducted by a born leader aud disciplinarian of sound taste and trained 
judgment like Mr. Thomas, represents a lofty ideal and is a factor of great 
potentiality in the sum of art culture; but we know that its merits may be 
minimized and its efficacy stunted by too persistent employment for tem- 
porary and selfish ends, as witness the concerts given by Mr. Thomas while 
he was connected with the American Opera Company. The scandalous 
career of that concern has not only put a stone in the path leading to the 
goal which many of the best friends of music in America were striving for 
—the establishment of opera in the vernacular on a scale worthy of the 
American metropolis—but has also dimmed the prestige of Mr. Thomas and 
encouraged fashion to deny him a monopoly of its favoring glances. 

We do not believe that the mission of Mr. Thomas is ended, however, 
though we rejoice in the fact that his retirement will not deprive New York 
of the refining pleasure of listening to good orchestrai music. There were 
occurrences in some of our concert rooms last season which pointed out a 
field of activity that he can fill with much profit to the art, if in no other 
capacity than as conductor of the Philharmonic Society. As a people 
Americans have little reverence for tradition, and in music traditions often 
have become fetters and wrappings that impeded progress. But as to the 
“reading’’ of classical works there is an intelligent tradition, a manner 
based upon intimate study of the composition under the guidance of the 
laws of artistic truth and beauty which ought to be conserved ; and such a 
conservation is the duty of the Philharmonic Society and of Mr. Thomas 
as its conductor and the man who will always be first among those who 
have spread the knowledge and love of orchestral music in the United 
States. The conservatism which he will represent will not be that begot- 
ten of ignorance and inanition (his latest ‘‘ readings '’ of Beethoven's sym- 
phonies demonstrated that), yet it will offer the needed barrier to that spe. 
cies of artistic lawlessness and sensationalism which had its introduction in 
our concert rooms at Mr. Seidl’s performance of Beethoven's eighth sym- 
phony last season. 

To all of which we cordially agree. 
“Eagle” also has its say on the subject: 

The esteemed “* Harper's Weekly "’ and ‘‘ Times” will be reinforced by 
cultivated opinion in urging New Yorkers to adopt measures for the per- 
manent establishment of orchestral music in their city. That it has not 
been continuously self-supporting is a surprise, and various explanations 
of the fact have been offered, but it is not worth while to discuss them. 
The important thing 1s that it cannot be maintained without something in 
the nature of an endowment. A fact scarcely less surprising is that what 
is wanted is not supplied by the great number of well-to-do lovers of 
music. The burden would be light if distributed among the esthetic and 
loudly professing persons who are pecuniarily able to bear it readily. The 
Metropolitan Opera House stockholders cheerfully pay an annual deficit 
assessment which would guarantee gratuitous concerts by several orches- 
tras, so that only an awakening of interest in the instrumental scheme is 
needed. The mistake should not be made of regarding the matter as 
merely personal. Mr. Thomas’ name is naturally associated with it be- 
cause he is easily first in this field of art; but if he should die to-morrow 
the objects would be no less desirable of attainment. 

This is well worth pondering over, the last sentence 
particularly. 

The “ Commercial Advertiser” has started a fund for 
Mr. Thomas, into which, up to last Saturday night, $500 
had been subscribed. This sort of pitiful begging on the 
part of Mr. Thomas’ friends is a great mistake, for with 
his honorariums of $5,000 apiece from the New York 
Philharmonic Society and the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society, and probably the same amount from his out of 
town concerts, not to speak of the interest from his own 
personal fortune, Mr. Thomas is in no need of pecuniary 


The Brooklyn 


help. 

Ifa thing is a good thing, like the Thomas Orchestra 
certainly is, it needs no boosting of this sort; it ought to 
stand or fall on its own merits. Let us hope there will 
be a speedy solution of this vexed problem. 





AMERICAN MUSIC AND CRITICISM, 
gp wage W. ROOT, of Chicago, read an essay 

before the Literary Club of that city some time 
ago on “ An American Basis of Musical Criticism.” This 
essay we have read with feelings of a decidedly mixed 
character. It is unnecessary for us to tell our readers 
that everything relating to the sound development of 
musical culture in the United States will always find a 
a zealous champion in THE MUSICAL COURIER, and that 
if such a thing as an “ American basis’’ can be formed 
either of criticism or performance we are ready to advo- 
cate it heartily and sincerely. The difficulty in the 
present instance seems to lie in a determination of 
what the specifically American thing is. Mr. Root is 
reasonably clear as to what he considers American 
music; it is congregational hymns, ballads and war 
songs, and this not only in respect of their melodies but 
also their crude and elemental harmonies. But why he 
should insist upon this view, and why in the interest of 
good art all criticism which denies beauty to this music 
in corpore should be denominated “alien” and stigma- 
tized as intolerant and bigoted he fails to make clear. 
Moreover, when he comes to historical exposition he 
is so wild in his statements that it seems to us some- 
body ought to ask the privilege of correcting the mis- 
apprehensions which he may have left upon the minds 
of the members of the club whom he undertook to 
instruct, 

We instance a few cases. Is Mr. Root willing to go 
before the musical world with the assertion that Ber- 
lioz’s “Requiem” is characterized by “endless poly- 
phony?” Does he wish to be accepted seriously as 
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knowing so little of the literature of the art which he 
presumes to discuss as he evidences when he says that 
“in the time of Shakespeare the ‘sweet music’ which 
he considered to possess ‘such art’ was of a character 
to make the dilettante of to-day ‘fall asleep, or hear- 
ing, die,” or that the works of the composers imme- 
diately preceding Handel “ are now considered too primi- 
tive to afford pleasure?” Has Mr. Root never heard 
of Tye, Tallis, Farrant, Bull, Bird, Gibbons, Lawes, 
Humphries, Locke, Wise, Morley, Purcell and Weelkes, 
to say nothing of the composers on the Continent, 
whose music was written within the period which he 
designates, was popular then and has lived ever since 
with the approbation of “alien” critics all over the 
world? Does Mr. Root believe that critics who do not 
like the Moody and Sankey kind of music, and there- 
fore condemn it or protest against its acceptance as an 
expression of American art instincts, are therefore deaf 
to the beauty and expressiveness of simple melodies 
like “ Home, Sweet Home.” What is American about 
“Home, Sweet Home,” anyway, that it should be set up 
as a test of art culture? 

Why does Mr. Root attempt to make his hearers in 
Chicago believe that appreciation of good music is con- 
ditioned upon an ability readily “ to distinguish four or 
more separate melodies simultaneously threading their 
way through a composition,” or to be able to follow all 
the harmonic and key changes which occur in the 
course of a composition ? 
beauty or feeling the emotional power of a composition 
and critically analyzing it there is a considerable differ- 
ence, and if Mr. Root does not know it we will inform 
him that there have been great composers who would 
fail in some of the tests which he would seem to have 
us believe the “alien” critics, as he calls them, wish to 
subject the poor American public to. Why does Mr. 
Root try to convey the impression that the following 
story contains anything even remotely approximating 
the possibility of truth: 

There is a story of a German musician giving a pupil her first lesson 


He says: “* This, my child, is C, this is D, this is E, and 
The biack keys are the sharp and flats. We wiil 


Between appreciating the 


upon the piano. 
so on upto C again. 
now play a sonata by Beethoven.” 

Is such an absurd invention necessary in Mr. Root’s 
opinion to point the moral that pupils often are asked 
to play music too advanced for their attainments? 
What does Mr. Root mean by deliberately uttering the 
falsehood that “ we recently had an ‘ American’ conserv- 
atory which paid great attention to ballet dancing” 
or by implying that the “alien” critic can find no pre- 
cedent in Europe for the songs called out by the Ameri- 
can Civil War, and consequently ignores them? If Mr. 
Root were at all versed in the subject of folk music he 
would probably know that such strains, the “natural, 
spontaneous translation of the heart throbs of a mighty 
nation in peril,” have always and everywhere been the 
product of great popular uprisings, and that “alien” 
critics are as little inclined to deny the potency and 
beauty of the songs born of our own fratricidal strug- 
gle and the Revolution as they are to doubt the potency 
and power of the rallying songs similarly inspired in 
England, Germany, France, Russia or any other country. 

We might go on for columns in pointing out the blun- 
ders and indirections of our essayist, but the exigencies 
of space warn us to forbear. We are not inclined to 
deny the advantage which music in America might gain 
if composers were to follow their own impulses rather 
than the examples of their foreign professors, but we 
would yet feel compelled to protest against the crude 
outputtings in the line of “ gospel hymns”’ and ballads 
as being entitled to be called art. Sometimes the natu- 
ral and involuntary ebullition of a deeply moved mind 
is in the highest degree artistic—that is, it contains 
something of the element which permeates all good art 
work—but if its expression is crude it must not be ac- 
cepted as a standard to be followed. To be plainer, if 
the harmonic structure of the popular songs and “ gos- 
pel hymns,” which Mr. Root thinks are the only music 
we have which is American, consists of only the chords 
of the tonic, dominant and subdominant, we do not real- 
ize why a critic’s refusal to encourage that style of music 
should justify Mr. Reot in speaking of him as an “alien,” 
and denounce him as bigoted and intolerant... It is 
shortsighted to refuse to recognize beauty wherever it 
appears, but it is not conducive to art culture to encour- 
age the public to look for beauty only in elementary 
forms, or to try to convince them that they will get no 
good out of the higher manifestations until they have 
learned to analyze them. 








.... Wagner, in a letter of 1849, wrote that in addition 
to ‘‘Siegfried’s Death” and ‘‘ Jesus,” he was thinking of two 


tragic dramas and two comedies. The tragic dramas were 
probably ‘‘ Wieland” and ‘‘ Achilles,” the comedies the 
‘* Meistersinger” and perhaps ‘* The Young Siegfried.” 
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PERSONALS. 
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THE HENSCHELS.—Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel 
will arrive in New York about March 20, when they will sing 
at the Boston Symphony and Hindel and Haydn Society, and 
will later on appear also in New York. They wiil then go on 
a concert tour extending down to San Francisco, under the 
management of Mr. John E. Pinkham, of the Chickering 
Musical Bureau, of Boston. 


HAMLIN.—Miss Elizabeth Hamlin, a young Boston 
dramatic soprano, who is said to be gifted with a fine voice, 
has just returned to the Hub after an absence of four years 
spent in study with Shakespere, of London. 


Weiss.—Mr. Ewald Weiss, of Berlin, a pupil of Jo- 
achim and a violinist of attainments, has settled in Boston. 

HALL.—Miss Margaret Hall, a beautiful young con- 
tralto and a good singer, has returned to Boston after study- 
ing for two years with Henschel. 

SCHIFFMACHER FOUNDERS.—Joseph Schiffmacher, 
the pianist composer, writer of ‘‘ Le Lac Tranquille,” was 
lately drowned near Macon in a piece of water in the grounds 
of the Chateau de la Salle. He was born near Strassburg in 
He published over a hundred compositions. 


Ron 
1827. 


Miss LIVINGSTONEIN BALTIMORE.—A valuable acqui- 
sition to the vocal and musical forces in Baltimore is Miss 
Helene C. Livingstone, a mezzo-soprano and graduate of the 
Royal College of Music of Munich, Germany. The young 
lady is gifted with a powerful voice that has been cultivated 
with exceeding care, she sings with intelligence and mu- 
sical understanding, and her enunciation is particularly dis- 
tinct. We believe she will be heard in many concerts in 
Baltimore and Washington this season. 


The following item is from the San 
Francisco ’ Mr. 
been one of our most fashionable singing masters since he 
came to San Francisco with the Emma Abbott troupe six 
years ago, created considerable wonder and gossip by appear- 
ing on the Tivoli stage a few weeks ago, and this week he has 


CAMPOBELLO. 


‘ Argonaut Enrico Campobello, who has 


caused an equal flutter in the dovecotes by not appearirg 
there. But is to be presumed, nevertheless, that he has 
been singing blithesome lays and hymns to hymen, for he has 


it 


again assumed the yoke matrimonial. This second subjuga- 
tion of the handsome tenor took place on Wednesday after- 
noon, the bride being Miss Grace Porter, daughter of Mr. 
David Porter, a merchant well known in this city. 
PaTT1.—A last Sunday says: 
** Patti’s concert at Swansea on Thursday drew a very aristo- 


“Times” dispatch 
cratic audience, the town being decorated and a general holi- 
day declared The proceeds, which go to the Swansea Hos- 
pital, were £1,000. At the close the French consul presented 
her with the Order of the Academy des Beaux Arts in return 
for her aid to the French Hospital in London. Apropos of 
Patti, she authorizes a denial of the statement that she has ad- 
vertised Craig-y-Nos, her Welsh castle, for sale, because the 
neighboring peasants have persistently robbed her. She says 
that she adores them and sells out for other reasons alto- 


gether 


Mr. ROEDER’S ORATORIO, “ MARY MAGDALENE.” — 
Among the musical visitors at the Birmingham (England) 
Festival was Mr. Martin Roeder, who has recently left Berlin 
to fill an important professorship at the Royal Irish Academy 
of Music, Dublin. Mr, Roeder visited Birmingham three 
years ago, and conducted an orchestral arrangement of a 
selection from his opera, ‘* Vera,” at one of Mr. Stockley’s 
concerts. He is shortly to appear before the English public as 
a composer of oratorio, his work, ‘‘ Mary Magdalene,” now 
being fitted to an English version. ‘* Mary Magdalene”’ is 
not altogether a new composition, having been produced at 
Berlin a few ago ; and, although spoken highly of, as 


showing talent and skill in the treatment of voices and orches- 


years 


tra, besides displaying high imaginative powers, the composer 
has subjected his work to a rigid revisal, giving it the benefit 
of his maturer judgment and experience. 


this country would be highly desirable. 


Its production in 


has written 
orchestra, 


Felix Draeseke 
for 


DRAESEKE. 


preludes 


two new 


symphonic grand one to Kleist’s 


Penthesilea" and another to Calderon’s ‘‘ Life a Dream,” 
and he is now at work upon a quintet for piano and strings. 
The Italian composer Bimboni has fin- 


oratorio entitled ‘* Jesus.” 


BIMBONI.- 


ished a new 


his hat, took hold of another which had been placed on a 
chair near him, and went before His Majesty, who at the sight 
of him burst into a fit of uncontrollable laughter. Utterly con- 
fused he asked humbly to be informed of the reason of the 
King’s merriment. ‘‘ Let me ask you a question first,” re- 
plied the King ; ‘‘ which is your hat—the one you are wearing 
on your head or the one you carry in your hand?” ‘‘Con- 
found it all!” replied the singer, joining in the laughter, 
‘‘truly two hats are too many for a fellow who has lost his 
head.” 

MICHAELIS.—Louis Michaelis, the well-known pianist 
and teacher, has returned from Germany and resumed his 
lessons. 

SCHARWENKA. — Philip Scharwenka is writing an 
opera on the subject of ‘* Roland,” the hero of Ronceval. 

POLLINI.—The great Hamburg impresario, Pollini, is 
reported as having gone crazy and being now confined in a 
private lunatic asylum. We hope the rumor will prove un- 
founded. 

A Divorce.—We received a dispatch from Chicago, 
dated October 9, which says: Mrs, Sarah H. Pratt, wife of 
Silas G. Pratt, the well-known composer and author of the 
opera ‘‘ Zenobia” and other works, secured a divorce in the 
Circuit Court this morning. 

RICHTER.—From Kansas City, Mo., we learn that 
Mr. Rudolph Richter, one of the best of the local pianists 
and teachers, has returned to “that city after a short trip of 
recreation to Europe and has resumed his artistic activity. 

SGAMBATI.—Mr. Sgambati, who is one of the leading 
symphonic composers of Italy, composed and conducted a 
‘*Wedding Symphony" on the marriage of Princess Letitia 
Bonaparte to her uncle. 

MARLOW.—The once famous German soprano, Mrs. 
Marlow, met on the 22d ult. a sudden and almost romantic 
death at Stuttgart. Twenty years ago, while touring in Italy, 
one of the papers announced that she, while visiting the tomb 
of Dante, had suddenly dropped down dead. This was a 
journalistic falsehood. But on the 22d the lady, who had long 
retired from the stage, went to the Royal Opera at Stuttgart 
(the scene of many of her former triumphs) to hear Wagner's 
‘*Rheingold.” She had just taken her seat when she fell for- 
Assistance was immediately at hand, but the poor lady 
Mrs. Marlow was born in 1835 


ward. 
survived only a few minutes. 
at Stuttgart, and at an early age she made her début at the 
Opera there, and subsequently won great success at Kroll’s 
Theatre and at Dresden. 
opera, but she also played the part of the ‘‘ Queen” in 


She was chiefly popular in light 
‘* The 
Huguenots,” and of “Isabella” in ‘* Roberto.’ 

HERBERT.—Victor Herbert, director of the Emma 
Juch Company, made a great hit with his ’cello playing in 
Milwaukee last week. 

He PLays WELL.—Anthony Stankowitch, a pupil of 
Louis Maas, Dachs, of Vienna, and the late Edmund Neupert, 
is considered one of the best pianists in Philadelphia. 
BaGBy.—Albert Morris Bagby has resumed his piano 
classes at Steinway Hall. 

WomMAN’s COLLEGE.—The musical instructors of the 
Woman's College, of Baltimore, are Mrs. Richard Burmeister, 
piano ; Edwin Aler, organ, and W. Edward Heimendahl and 
Miss Lena Stiebler, voice. 

Forp.—Mrs. S. C. Ford, the solo soprano, of Cleve- 
land, sends us her repertory for the season, which is both 
Mrs. Ford is the charming singer who was 
Her 


large and varied. 
so successful at the last meeting of the M. T. N. A. 
address is 638 Superior-st., Cleveland, 


Music in Brussels. 
Brussecs, October 4, 1888. 

HE “saison musicale” of Brussels was opened 

on the 5th ult. by a very brilliant performance at La Mon- 
naie of Reyer’s ‘‘ Ligaid,” the directors breaking through an 
unwritten law that La Monnaie shall open the campaign with 
some work of Meyerbeer. Let us hope that we may look upon 
this little innovation as a happy augury of novelties to be pro- 
duced in the future. It was certainly a very happy thought to 
reproduce ‘‘ Ligard,” which has not been heard here since its 
first production in 1884, particularly as it gave us an oppor- 
tunity of again seeing and hearing Mrs. Rose Caron in the roie 
of ‘‘ Briinhilde,” 
production of the opera. 
‘*Salut ! Splendeur du Jour,” was sung and acted marvelously. 


which she so superbly created upon the first 
Her grand scene in the second act, 





REINECKE.—Carl Reinecke has finished a cycle of | 
sixteen two and four hand piano pieces entitled ‘* From the | 
The author played them recently be- 


Cradle to the Grave.” 
fore a circle of friends, whom they pleased very much. 
BOU DOURESQUE.—Boudouresque, the great basso, is 


very absent minded, it is said. He was recently at Naples, 
and King Humbert, who was also there, expressed a desire to 
make his acquaintance. On entering the ante-chamber in the 


he found that the gentlemen present were all personal 


palace 
his and asked them to be allowed to keep 
his hat on a severe cold. A lively 
conversation was cut short by the entrance of a chamberlain | 
announcing that the King would receive him at once. In the 
momentary confusion the singer forgot that he was wearing 


acquaintances of 
as he was suffering from 





If we except the reprise of Gounod’s immortal chef d’ euvre, 
‘*Faust,” with Mrs. Caron as an ideal ‘‘ Marguerite” and 
Mr. Engel, whose voice has certainly not been improved by 
his exertions in ‘‘La Valkyrie” as a very marionettish 
“Faust,” and ‘* Rigoletto,” in which Mrs. Melba (an Australian 
singer) created a great sensation by a perfectly legitimate 
display of her virtuosity as a singer, nothing else of note has 
been produced since then ; but the ‘‘ Maitres Chanteurs” is in 
active rehearsal, and will be produced very shortly. It is to be 
followed at short intervals by ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ** Tannhiuser” 
and ‘‘ Siegfried,” but the promise of the production ot this last 
opera is already so ancient that we dare not hope, and can 
only trust that Providence may move the hearts cf the direc- 
tors to keep their word for once, if only as a sort of novelty. 








already been cast ; the part of ‘‘ Richilde,” originally written 
for contralto, will be created by Mrs, Caron, for whom it has 
been transposed by the author. I will send you some details 
of the opera very shortly. 

The other novelties which we are to have are Lalo’s ‘* Roi 
d’Ys,” which had a great success at Paris last year, and 
Reyer's ‘‘ Salammbé,” about which very little is known as yet, 
except that Mrs. Caron is to create the title role ; and we are 
to have a reprise of ‘* Les Huguenots,” with Mrs. Caron as 
‘*Valentine” and Mrs. Melba as ‘‘Queen Marguerite.” 

Outside the Opera the outlook is a little misty ; neither the 
Concerts Populaires nor the Concerts Servais have as yet is- 
sued any prospectus ; indeed it is quite probable that the Con- 
certs Servais may not take place this year, as they had such 
little success last season, notwithstanding that they were finely 
managed and that the programs were selected with a catho- 
licity of taste and judgment that was worthy of all praise and 
support. Perhaps not a little of the want of success was due, 
at any rate in my opinion, to the fact that Mr. F. Servais is 
wanting in energy and firmness as a conductor, and, in gen- 
eral, gives one the impression of being a little too flabby to be 
a very good chef d’ orchestre. 

At the conservatoire, of which the Belgians are very justly 
proud as being one of the very finest in Europe, its defect be- 
ing only the defects inherent to the conservatoire system in 
general, study was resumed after the turmoil of the con- 
course with an ardor which is a little appalling when one 
considers what little results are obtained from it ina great 
many cases. Nothing is known as yet of what will be pro- 
duced at the conservatoire concerts, which are celebrated tor 
their finish and attention to detail, but the ballet music 
from Gluck's ‘‘ Orphée " and Mozart's symphony in D are in 
study. 

Bruckner’s symphony in E is to be played by the artistes- 
musiciens, and an unpublished symphony dramatique by a 
highly talented young Spaniard, Mr, Luis Alonzo, is also to 
be played this winter ; to judge from some excerpts which I 
have seen, from the score, I think it is a very fine work, and 
as far as regards the orchestration is a remarkable composi- 
tion. 

A sew oratorio, ‘‘ St. Franciscus,” by Mr. Edgard Tinel, the 
director of the Ecole de Musique, of Malines, was played at 
Malines for the first time August 22. It had a great success, 
owing in a great measure to the interpretation, which was ex- 
cellent in every respect, but the work is about as tiresbmea 
composition to listen to as one can well imagine and the recita- 
tives all being choral do not tend to enliven the general 
Percy W. MItTcHeELL. 


monotony of the work. 


Milan Letter. 

RTISTS, masters and students have more or 
less now returmed from the country and lakes, where 

they have been passing the vacation, and we are again on the 
verge of another opera season. Indeed the Manzoni Theatre 
has been open for some time past with Emma Nevada as star, 


who appeared in the operas ‘‘ Sonnambula,” ‘‘ Mirella’’ and 
‘Tl Barbiere.”” This lady has met with her usual success 
through the season and on several occasions the prices have 
been doubled. Possessed of a small voice, Nevada has yet 
gained a distinction in Italian opera which is perhaps the 
highest yet attained by any other Anglo-American artist. She 
is gifted not only with a marvelous agility in her voice, but the 
flute in their distinctness and 
sweetness and, although not strong carry to every corner of 
the house, the result of that studied impostation of voice her 
mistress, Mrs. Marchesi, knows so well and which so many of 
the rising generation affect to ignore. 

While on this point allow me to make a few remarks which I 
feel are called for by my reading the other day in the Anglo- 
American Swiss journal at Lucerne a most ignorant letter 
from an evidently disappointed student of the art of vocal cul- 
ture. This devotee advises American and English students to 
steer clear of Italy and its idea of voice productions as being 
the ruin of everyone's voice and a general swindle in toto, add- 


tones are each and all like a 


ing that there are no masters nowadays as of yore. 

Now I am bound to admit that in a great many instances 
there are no masters and never were masters who could make 
Pattis, Trebellis, Sims Reeves and Santleys out of some of 
the voices who arrive here with the idea that that is what they 
ought to turn out. 

To begin with, there are about ten times as many people 
studying singing as there were ten years ago, and it stands to 
reason that there must be ten times as many failures as there 
were, although I can hardly bring it to my mind to say also 
ten times as many successes. I maintain, however, that be- 
cause many people go away from this place disappointed it is 
no proof that the teaching is bad. 

Professional singing of the first class is a very long way 
ahead of the first-class amateur, and a man or woman who 
may have sung well as an amateur may never make even a 
third-rate professional. 

In my humble opinion, and from my constant observations, 
a young singer before commencing to study here or ever 
thinking of coming should be absolutely certain of these three 
things : (1) That he has a voice that will stand training and is 
worthy of it. (2) That he is of sufficiently strong physique 
and good health to stand training. (3) That his musical ability 
is sufficient to ensure ultimate success. I address these 





The roles in Emile Mathieu's new opera ‘‘ Richilde” have 


remarks more particularly to young Americans, as it is a long 
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journey to come here and a trying climate when you get here. 
Almost the most important thing in singing is strong, robust 
health, without which you will not stand the daily patient 
training. 

As to saying there are no good masters, that is absurd, 
Besides one or two real good lady teachers, as Galletti and 
Philippi, there are the maestri Giraldoni, Pozzo, Cima and 
others, who are well known as successful teachers of first- 
class artists. 

The advantage of Italian training in voice culture is much 
the same as studying instrumental music in Germany—it is 
thorough. A student beginning generally takes one lesson 
daily, sometimes two, and for four or five months never sings 
without the master. The voice is gradually displaced from the 
throat to the mouth, and there becomes imposted with the 
hard palate for a sounding board. It is in this process that the 
real master of voice culture shows his skill, and necessitates 
daily careful watching and training. 

From results alone no one will deny that the Italian method 
is still the one right way and all others are wrong, and al- 
though we may not admire Italian opera as at one time, still 
the effect of this training has produced our own first-class 
artists, and they have successfully adapted it to our more 
favored music of the modern school and the oratorios, 

I may add that the best advice ever given me by a great 
artist was to study voice production at Milan and musical 
finish at Paris, and from what I can see and have seen this 
seems right, and was the case with most of the great artists 
now singing. 

Lastly, let me seriously advise all aspiring young singers, 
who are thinking of coming here to spend two or three years 
of their life studying singing, to examine themselves thorough- 
ly on the three points I have mentioned, and to remember 
how many a disappointed student has turned his back on 
Milan and singing, wishing he had never gone there. In one 
point I will agree with the correspondent of the Swiss paper I 
referred to, and that is that it is absolutely useless for a singer 
without an absolutely phenomena! voice trying to make a 
career without a certain independent sum of money or income 
to start with, Those days are over, and mediocre singing 
can be learned better at home without spending a fortune 
studying in Italy. 

The Filodramatico opens for a season of opera on Saturday ; 
the representations will include “* La Favorita,” ‘‘ Marta” and 
‘*La Contessa d’Amalfi” (Petrella), and the Dal Verme will 
shortly be opened with Verdi's opera, ‘*‘ La Forza del Destino,’ 
and other operas to follow. 

I happen to know that it is not settled yet whether Oxilia or 
Tamagno will sing the title role in ‘‘ Otello” at the Scala this 
season, but that the former is engaged to sing in Franchetti's 
opera, ‘‘ Asrael,” is certain, and he will probably create the 
tenor role in another new opera. The season, it is said, will he 
F. W. 


more than usually brilliant. 








Attalie Claire. 
ISS ATTALIE CLAIRE, the young mezzo- 
soprano, whose charming portrait graces our frontis- 
piece this week, is a native of Toronto and received her early 
musical training from F. H. Torrington, the well-known direc- 
tor of that city. Miss Claire comes of good musical stock, her 
greatgrandfather being the Scotch composer, R. A. Smith, the 
author of the popular and pretty ballad, ‘‘ Jessie, the Flower 
of Dunblane.” Her mother was also a singer of some repute, 
and the results of the excellent training she received at the St. 
Agnes Convent, Albany, and the Loretto Abbey, Toronto, are 
now very apparent. 

Miss Claire also studied with Alberto Lawrence and prof- 
ited by the advice of that master. Entering Mrs. Thurber’s 
Nationa] Conservatory, she became, through preference, the 
pupil of Mrs, Fursch-Madi and soon rapidly rose in that ar- 
tist’s favor as a hard student and thoroughgoing musician. 

THE MusicaL Courier has several times alluded to Miss 
Claire's artistic singing at some of the National Conservatory 
concerts ; also praised her for her clever and picturesque per- 
formance of ‘* Siebel” and the ‘‘Shepherd Boy” in ‘‘ Tann- 
hiiuser” with the National Opera Company, of which she was 
once a member, 

She has also sang with the McCaull Opera Company, and 
with Ludwig’s Irish Ballad concerts she achieved a legitimate 
success in both New York and Boston. Muss Claire possesses 
a beautiful voice, round, full and rich, particularly in the lower 
compass. She vocalizes fluently and sings with fine intona- 
tion and with evident dramatic ability. She credits Mrs. 
Fursch-Madi with having done much to advance her musically 


and by no means believes she has finished her studies, as she 
eagerly applies herself to her art in a manner that is bound 
bto e productive of good results. 

Miss Claire’s graceful figure and plastic acting fit her 
specially for the stage and she goes this season with the Bos- 
ton Ideal troupe in company with De Lussan and L’Allemand. 


A Loss to Art. 

ROM London comes the news of the death 

of the venerable John Ella at the ripe age of eighty-six. 

He was an ardent lover of music, and his name is inseparably 

linked to the history of musical London. In 1844 he estab- 

lisked the Musical Union in that city, and under his personal 

auspices every great artist during the past forty years has ap- 

peared. Professor Ella was also the inventor of the analyti- 
cal program. 











FOREICN NOTES. 


> ha 

....Sgambati is composing the music for the “ Man- 
fredu” of Lauzieres. 

.... According to an Italian paper the orchestra of 
La Scala exists only in name. 

....Gabriella Wietrowitz, a pupil of Joachim, is at 
present making a tour in Italy. 

.... Nikita gave a concert at the Berlin Phitharmonie, 
October 11, before beginning her tour in Germany. 

....Victor Massé’s “ Paul et Virginie” will be given 
at the Bellini Theatre, Naples, in the coming season. 

....A new operetta by Wilhelm Behre, entitled 
‘* Grifin Wildfang,” was produced at Berlin October 5. 

....“‘Don Prospero,” a new opera by Sebastiano 
Garzia, was produced with applause at the Rossini, Naples. 

....Marguerite Boux has been engaged by F. Stra- 
kosch for Trieste, and by Sonzogno for the Costanzi, Rome. 

...The latest newly discovered tenor is a Spaniard, 
Benigno Altravez. He will enter the conservatory at Madrid. 

....5onzogno has abandoned his project of giving 
Italian concerts at the Trocadero during the Paris Exposition 
next year. 

....Canori has engaged another prima donna, Du- 
vivier, for the Argentina at Rome, where she will appear as 
** Amneris.” 

....Miss Ruelle made her first appearance on the 
stage in ‘‘ La Juive,” at Brussels. She has a light voice, but 
is a good singer. 

....Mahler, of Leipsic, is negotiating with the man- 
agement of the Pesth Opera House, with a view to accepting 
the post of director. 

.... The Russian Opera at St. Petersburg commenced 
its season September 12 with the 6ooth representation of Glin- 
ka’s *‘ Life for the Czar.” 

....At the first subscription concert of Emile Sauret 
and Heinrich Griinfeld, November 17, at Berlin, the ‘‘ Trout 
Quintet,” of Schubert, will be given. 

.... The Allegemeine Deutsche Sangerbund will cele- 
brate next year its fourth festival, for which the city of Vienna 
has granted a subsidy of 6,000 florins. 

....The first representation at Hamburg of Ponchi- 
elli's ‘‘Gioconda” took place on September 29, with Mrs, 
Klapky in the title réle and Bétel as ‘‘ Enzo.” 

.-. Dr. Parry’s “Judith” will be given in London by 
the Novello Choir on December 6, and under the direction of 
the composer at the Crystal Palace on December 15. 

....Saint-Saéns has blue penciled his opera “ Henry 
VIII.,” which now comprises only three acts, and will be given 
in the new version at the Paris Grand Opera this winter. 

.... The directors of the Paris Opera have decided to 
renew their engagement with Duc. They gave 40,000 frs. 
the first year, 50,000 for a second, and 60,000 for a third year. 

....Godard’s opera, “Jocelyn,” will be brought out 
next week, with Manager Capoul in the title rdle, at the new 
Paris Lyric Opera House established in the Chateau d’Eau 
Théatre. 

-++» The direction of the Municpal Theatre at Bremen 
have acquired the rights of producing Verdi's ‘‘ Otello” and 
Mr. Jonciéres’ ‘‘ Le Chevalier Jean ” during the forthcoming 
season. 

..-.-Carl Rosa began his operatic tour at Dublin with 
‘* Mignon,” in which a débutante, Miss Moody, made a great 
impression in the part of the heroine, and Miss Burns was an 
admirable ‘‘ Philine.” 

....-A Japanese law for the protection of musical 
copyright has just been passed. It contains five clauses 
which are identical with the provisions of most European 
copyright laws. 

....While on the question of copyright, it is interest- 
ing to notice that, according to the Paris ** Figaro,” a French 
society has been formed to treat with the United States on the 
international protection of authors’ rights. 

....Planquette, having recently arrived in England, 
will put the finishing touches to his new opera, ‘‘ Paul Jones,” 
and superintend the preparations for its production a few 
months hence at the Prince of Wales Theatre, London. 

.-..Mr. Sims Reeves has written his autobiography, 
which will be published on Saturday next by the London 
Music Publishing Company. The incidents of this well-known 
tenor’s varied life will without doubt prove interesting reading. 

.... The suburb of Oberdébling (Vienna) is to bear a 
part in honoring Beethoven. It seems to be proved satisfac- 
tory that the great master not only visited the place on five 
different occasions, but that he there wrote the immortal 
‘‘Eroica” symphony. A memorial tablet is to be affixed to 
the house which was chosen for such honor. 


.-.. Lhe Amsterdam “Felix Meritis” institution has 
ceased to exist and the building will be sold. The Palace of 
Industry will probably experience the same fate, and Amster- 
dam will be reduced to one single concert society, which has 





of Stampff. The 


just been formed under the management 
Biilow having re- 


violinist, Kes, of Dordt, wiil be conductor, 
fused the position. 

....The artists on board the Sud 
wrecked at the Canary Islands, have safely arrived at Genoa. 
The tenor Stagno landed at Barcelona. He gave a concert 
at Las Palmas, and in remembrance of his visit the new 
theatre there will be called ‘‘ The Roberto Stagno Theatre.” 

....Charles King, son of Prof. J. P. King, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has made a sensation at the Conservatory of 
Music, Sondershausen, Germany. He has developed a talent 
for clarinet playing which is said to be almost miraculous, 
Nothing like it has ever been known in that part of Germany. 
He has a brilliant future before him. So says last Sunday’s 
** World.” 


America, ship- 


HOME NEWS. 
ienpaaniiient 
Jessie Bartlett Davis will sing at the 
cago Symphony concert by special permission of the manage- 


second Chi- 


ment of the Bostonians. 

John Orth is arranging to give a series of con- 
certs soon at Steinert Hall, Boston. He will be assisted by 
some of his advanced pupils. 

Miss Emma L. Heckle, well known in Chicago, 
began an engagement at the Centennial Exposition, Cincin- 
nati, where she will sing for the week ending with Saturday 
next. 

Emil Liebling, the Chicago pianist, announces ‘a 
concert, given before his pupils, for Thursday evening next. 
Mr. Liebling will be assisted by Miss Leora Anderson and 
Messrs. Du Moulin, Hess and Harrison M. Wild. 

——Ethel Wakefield, the little Boston pianist, who 
appeared successfully at Chickering Hall last May, has been 
engaged to play at the Taunton musical festival, October 18, 
and will perform Beethoven's first concerto with a large or- 
chestra, 

This will be Zelie de Lussan’s last season with the 
Boston Ideal Opera Company. Last summer, in London, the 
fair prima donna signed a contract for two years with Maple- 
son to appear in grand opera in London, Paris and other 
European cities. 

The program for next Saturday evening's Boston 

Symphony Orchestra concert, in Boston, is as follows: Suite 
in F, No. 1, op. 39, by Moszkowski ; ‘‘ Gretchen” movement 
from Liszt's ‘‘ Faust” symphony ; Beethoven’s fourth sym- 
phony. There will be no soloist. 
“Nadjy” began its tour at the Globe Theatre, 
Boston, on Monday, with both Pauline Hall and Francis 
Wilson in the cast for the first time. Mr. Wilson plays the 
part created here by Mr. Solomon, and it is reported that the 
Casino management pay him $600 a week to induce him to 
do it. 

—-The Chicago Chamber Music Society, consisting 
of Miss Agnes Ingersoll, Mr. Emil Liebling and Mr. William 
Lewis, announce a series of five concerts for the season. Last 
season they produced many new works—/. ¢., many not often 
heard in Chicago—and they will probably follow out the same 
plan this season. 

A reception and musicale was given at the piano 
warerooms of Andrus & Church, Kansas City, Friday even- 
ing, October 12, presenting Prof. Philip B, Perry, pianist 
and composer, late of Berlin and Vienna, and his pupil, Mrs. 
P. B. Berry, and Miss Tillie Crane. Compositions by Dudley 
Buck, Hope Temple, Tschaikowsky, Beethoven, Schubert. 
Tausig, Lassen, Liszt, Sainton-Dolby and Chopin were given. 
Perry performed a piano concerto and several other composi- 
tions of his own. 

Dr. Tourjee, the director of the New England 
Conservatory, was tendered a banquet last Saturday evening 
in Boston by the teachers of the conservatory, and genial 
Louis C. Elson presided. Speechmaking and felicitations to 
Dr. Tourjee on his return to his duties, which ill health forced 
him to relinquish a year ago, were in order and jollity pre- 
vailed. Louis Elson distinguished himself by singing a six- 
teen verse comic ditty,and Dr. Tourjee made a graceful speech 
of acknowledgment to the nice things said about him. 

Mr. Ion Arnold and Mr. George Morgan’s new 
American opera ‘‘ Yetiva” is to be produced in magnificent 
style at the ‘ Tivoli,” San Francisco, Cal., next January. 
Mr. Ion Arnold, who composed the music, is well known in 
musical circles in New York and Philadelphia, being a com- 
poser of no little reputation, and formerly with the large 
music house of F. A. North & Co., Philadelphia. Mr. 
George Morgan, who wrote the libretto, is an ex-legislator 
of Pennsylvania, and at present a member of the firm of Jos. 
Morgan & Co., Philadelphia. The Tivoli management are 
very enthusiastic over the work, and predict it will bea big 
success, 

——*“The Yeomen of the Guard; or, the Merry Man 
and His Maid,” the latest operetta by Gilbert and Sullivan, 
will be made known to an American audience for the first 
time this evening at the Casino. Mr. Rudolph Aronson has 
been intent on the preparation for this production for two 
months, and he now announces that it will ‘‘ be the most im- 
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portant and complete in the history of the house.” Percy 
designed the costumes, which have 
and Mrs. Loe. W. S. Gilbert himself 
and Thomas Weston has painted it. 
as follows: ‘‘ Sir Richard Cholmondeley,” 
‘Colonel Fair- 


Anderson, of London, 


been made by Dazian 
designed the scenery, 
The cast will be 


Lieutenant of the Tower, George Broderick ; 


fax,” under sentence of death, Henry Hallam; ‘* Sergeant 
Meryll,” of the Yeomen of the Guard, George Olmi; ‘‘ Leon- 
ard Meryll,” his son, Charles Renwick; ‘‘ Jack Point,” a 
strolling jester, J. H. Ryley ; ‘‘ Wilfred Shadbolt,” head jailer 
of the Tower and assistant tormentor, Frederick Solomon ; 
the ‘*‘ Headsman,”” H. Adam; *‘ Elsie Maynard,” a strolling 
singer, Bertha Ricci; ‘‘ Phoebe Meryll,” Sergeant Meryll’s 
daughter, Sylvia Gerrish; ‘* Dame Carruthers,” housekeeper 
to the Tower, Isabelle Urquhart; ‘‘ Kate,” her niece, Kate 
VUart, 


——QOn the first Sunday of November William Sidell 
Chester will begin his engagement as organist and choirmaster 
v. Dr. 
Mr. Chester’s predecessor was 


of St. George’s Church, Stuyvesant-sq., of which the Re 
W. S. Rainsford is the rector. 
Julius Bierck. 
The 
and is the largest organ in this part of the country, 
Patrick's 
chancel is a large two manual organ, and 


The church contains two organs, both built by 
Jardine gallery organ has four manuals and a 32 feet 
pedal stop, 
registers than the organ in St. 


two more 


the 


having 
Cathedral In 
the two organs are connected by Wacker's electric action, 
giving an opportunity for rare musical effects unequaled in 
any church in this city. 


Mr 


seventy-five 


St. George's aims to have congrega- 


tional singing, and Chester will preside over a chorus 


of 
choir being the 


women and boys, the surpliced 


Mr. Chester is a recent 


choir men, 
largest in this city. 
graduate of Stevens Institute, 
the 
youngest organists in New York, and isa pupil of Frank Treat 
Southwick. 


Hoboken, and has made a study 


of mechanical construction of organs. He is one of the 


Tuesday, October 9, at the Masonic Temple, 
Nashville, for the benefit of yellow fever sufferers, there was 
given a grand piano and violin recital by Messrs. Henry 


Burck and William and Gustav Frese, violinist and pianists. 


Che affair was a great success and the program was as fol- 


lows 
Sonate, op. 36 ‘ : Grieg 
Henry Burck, William Frese. 
Concerto, D minor Rubinstein 
William Frese 
Gipsy Melodi Sarasate 
Burck, 
Scherzo, No ° Chopin 
Gustav Frese 
Berceuse Chopin 
Hexentanz McDowell 
Sanj ‘ ; ; Gottschalk 
William Frese 
Fantasie, * Faus Wieniawski 
Burck 


Danse Macabre (for two pianos) Saint-Saéns 


Frese Brothers. — 
warm friends of the late 


treasurer of the Metropolitan Opera 


The 


formerly the 


many George R 
Chipman, 


He 
left in 


who have been 
A. M. 


use, are arranging a benefit for his family, 


somewhat straitened circumstances. Manager 


Palmer has given the use of Palmer's Theatre for the after- 
noon of Tuesday, October 23, and the following artists and 
companies have already volunteered their services and will 


appear: Professor Cromwell, the Viennese Lady Fencers, the 


Casino Opera Company, Duncan B. Harrison’s company in 


the third act of ‘‘The Paymaster,” the Hungarian Band, W. 
W. Tillotson’s company in the third act of ‘‘ Zig-Zag,” Miss 
Frankie Kemble and Mr. Charles Coote. Many other popular 
professionals are expected to volunteer their services. 





Carl Alves, the well-known singing teacher, has 
returned to town and resumed his lessons. 
—— Gustav Hinrichs, the conductor of the reorgan- 


ized American Opera Company, called at this office on Monday 
last. 


Ovide Musin, the favorite violin virtuoso, arrived 
He expects a very 





in this city from France on Sunday last. 
busy season. 

——The first of Frank Van der Stucken’s classical 
concerts will take place at Chickering Hall this afternoon at 
3:30 P. M. Miss Adeline Hibbard, who has been studying 
under Marchesi, will make her début, singing an aria from 
Hindel’s ‘Il Penseroso."”” Miss Marie Groebl will sing three 
Mr. Richard Hoffman will play Bach’s D 
Michael Banner will play 
The orchestra will 


songs by Schubert. 
minor piano concerto, and Mr. 
Mozart's violin concerto in E flat major. 
play a Haydn symphony and a suite by Gluck. This is an ex- 
ceedingly attractive programme, and the music ought to be 


heard by a large audience. 


——The first of Mr. Seidl’s concerts at Steinway Hall 
will take place on November 10. The program wiil be as 
follows : 

.. Beethoven 


Pastorale"’ on 
-Schubert-Liszt 


fantasia 


Symphony, * 
** Wanderer,” 


Conrad Ansorge. 
Entr’acte, ‘* The Three Pintos "’ (first time)... 
Violin concerto 


..Von Weber 
i nadeee . Mendelssohn 
Master Kreissler. 
“Vogelpredigt des heiligen Franz von Assisi,”’ 

Mott! (first time)... 
Rhapsodie 


orchestration by 
Liszt 
aes Lalo 





The first comatien ntary sansicéie of the National 
Conservatory of Music,of Washington, D. C., took place last 


Wednesday, October 10, The program was as follows : 
Novelletten, op. 29 P ceak honale aa Gade 
Messrs. Xander, Miersch and Besnays. 

* Abend's” ‘ abi Raff 
Valse Brillante Xander 


Mr. Xander. 
" - bas eis ......Moszkowski 
Miss Annie Craig. 
Sonata in D major, for ‘cello and piano, op. 18. 
Messrs. Miersch and Xander. 


** Slumber Song 


. Rubinstein 
Mr. Xander, 


Godard. Miss Craig 
gives promise of good work in the future. 


gave a mazurka by 
has a voice of very pleasant quality and 


in response to an encore, 


—Richard Burmeister’s 
four iecitals, to be respectively given October 26, 
16, November 30 and December 14, are as follows : 
sonatas, op. 10, No. 2, and op. §3 ; Chopin sonata, 
songs (Liszt), ballade, A flat; etude, op. 10, No. 7; 
berceuse and op. 39; Schumann sonata, F sharp 
minor ; romance, 8, No. 2; intermezzo, op. 26, No. 4; 
** Forest Scenes and Fantasia,” op. 17; Liszt, variations in F 
transcriptions, 
in addition, after the new year, Mr. Bur- 
Mr. Bur- 
the 


programs for his coming 
November 
Beethoven 
3; 0p. 27, No. 
op. 35 4 
scherzo, 
op. 2 
minor; three ‘Harmonies Poétiques" and 
Spanish rhapsody. 
give 
meister will also play the ** 





concerts, 
" concerto at one of 


meister will four chamber music 


Emperor 


Peabody concerts. 





Washington Correspondence. 


HE local societies have about completed their plans for 

the coming season. The Choral Society, Mr. H. C. Sherman, director, 
will give three concerts at intervals of about two months, presenting several 
novelties. 

The Georgetown Amateur Orchestra and the Wilhelmj Club, a string 
orchestra made up of young ladies, will each give four concerts. These 
organizations are under the leadership of Prof. Josef Kaspar. Chamber 
music will be presented by the Wagner Society, Philharmonic Club and the 
Chamber Music Society. Last year's Bischoff course was such a success that 
many were unable to obtain seats. In consequence a double course will be 
given this year, opening December 11 with the Boston Symphony Orchestral 
Club, The débris is about cleared away from the old Lincoln Hall site. The 
old foundation will be used, and the new hall, with a seating capacity of over 
2,300, is promised for next March. Those who expect to see it ready by June 
1 are considered over sanguine by some. W. Edward Heimendahl, the Balti- 
more teacher and conductor, has a rapidly increasing number of schelars in 
this city, necessitating his presence here on Tuesday and Friday of each 
week, 





Cleveland Correspondence. 


HE only musical happening of the past week was the first 

piano duo recital given by Wilson G. Smith and Miss Marie Egts at 

the piano rooms of H. M. Brainard & Co., The two pianists had the vocal 

assistance of Mrs. Lena Rouse, soprano, and Mr, Otto Engwerson, tenor. 

Anaudience of over four hundred filled the rooms to overflowing, and, not- 

withstanding the fact that many were obliged to stand during the entire 

program, received the several numbers with marked enthusiasm. I append 
the program in full : 

PROGRAM, 
1. Sonata (allegro) new . Mozart-Grieg 





55 ip NG Ss coucuchuscaiene Koatents se<owagensen .. Schubert 

6, ** I think ’’ (penso) Tosti 

3. Don Juan Fantasie............ .. Mozart-Lysberg 

4. “Call me back”’.... aneeseres .Denza 
“Mr. Otto Engwerson. 

g, &, “Geed Dar, Susana” .....<+% spe teneseusense . Delibes 


6, ** Entreaty ’ Wilson G. Smith 


Mrs. Lena Rouse 


6. Prelude and Fugue Seman <e . Haynes 
I wo ; 1anos. 
g. Galiad, * Dor Figstete ....000000050000. és .. Loewe 
Mr. Onto Engwerson. 
8. Tarantelie (new)...........-..-. . Sruell 
Two pianos. 
Mr. G. W. Hunt, a prominent pianist and teacher from Erie, Pa., paid 


your correspondent a flying visit during the past week. He was accom- 
panied by a young pupil of twelve years, who, if not a prodigy, gives abun- 
dant promise of becoming one before she shall have passed out of her teens. 
The little maid—Miss Elsie C. Russell by name, the youngest daughter of 
Mr. R. W. Russell, of Erie—played a short recital before a select company 
of our local profession and the artistic manner in which she performed a 

ozart concerto (Hummel edition) elicited unfeigned surprise and admira- 
tion from those who were her attentive auditors. The modest little pianist 
has studied no less than five concertos, her teacher informed us, including 
two of Mozart and one each of Hummel, Beethoven and Moscheles. Such 
unusual precocity is a source of no little "responsibility to those having her 
education in charge, and Mr. Hunt is to be congratulated upon the success 
he has already attained in that direetion. As her parents are fully alive to 
her best interests, a prophecy as to her future artistic development and 
success is easily and sately indulged in. 

There is an almost assured prospect of Messrs. Andres and Doerner, of 
Cincinnati, giving a recital here of solos and two piano compositions, for 
which style of program they are somewhat famous throughout the State, 
Both artists have played some fine programs before our State conventions, 
and their ensemble playing is of the first rank. 

Mr. Johann Beck announces a series of chamber concerts, in which he will 
have the co-operation of Messrs. Rogers and Spengler, pianists. The Phil- 
harmonic orchestra, under direction of Mr, Emil Ring, and the Vocal So- 
ciety, under Mr. Alfred Arthur, are in active preparation for their first con- 
certs, which occur the latter part of the month. Some excellent works, 
standard and modern, are promised. 

Election does not seem to affect our professional work here in provincial 
districts, since the profession generally report full classes. 

Mr. R. E. Henninges, a highly esteemed teacher and musician and for 
many years prominently identified with our musical doings, has recently 
migrated to Rome, Ga., where he has assumedj charge of the musical depart- 
ment of a female seminary ; he took with him as an assistant Mr. Henry 
Miller, an excellent young violinist. 

Mr, Will Henninges, a finely disciplined young baritone singer, has also 
left our city, having received an appointment in some seminary in Missouri, 
the name and exact location of which have escaped my memcry. 
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WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 
FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8ST. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Catarrh Cured. 

A c'ergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescripticn which 
completely cured and saved him from death, Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self 
addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrencr, 
88 Warren Street, New York, will receive the recipe 
free of charge. 
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‘WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, tear and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS; 

Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
+NEW + YORK.+ 
MANUFACTORIES: 

121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 

147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
+NEW + YORK. > 
BRANCH: 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash vie corner Jackson St., eid 
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HAZLETON, 


" For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 








MANUFACTORY, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N.Y 





Manufactory, 


MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A, 


171 Broadway. 
ons to the 


BRCOKLYN, N.Y. 


ati 


| ESTABLISHED 1880. 
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C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 53 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS. 


M.P. MOLLER PIPE ORGAN C0. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., 





Manufacturers of 


PIPEXREED ORGANS [ijn 


Ot the Highest Grade, 


FROM SMALL PARLOR PIPE TO THE LARGEST 
CHURCH AND CONCERT ORGANS. 


Organists and Agents please send for Catalogue and Keferences. € 
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PIANO. 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handle. 


feseetet) 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 
Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth St., 


NEW YORE. 





he. 


This building is owr ned and_used exclusively 
by the Schubert Piano Co. 





mC rs! AION OF 


CAPITAL, ECan, Kitt 
aN) EXP RIENCE OF 


ANY OEE COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
ORGANS 

UNE QUALLED FOR 

RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


VOLUME = SWEET 


la 


Address all New York communic 
Brooklyn 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
ECOL Te 


xO, i. 
210 State Street. 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., 


——~ DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FORBKIGN «+MUSIC, 


Including Edition ‘‘ Peters,” ‘‘ Andre,”’ and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers of Edition ‘‘ Rohlfing.”’ 


@—™ The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 





C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


—or— 


Upright + Pianos. 


sic HALL, 





Mt 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Bravery 





CONSERVATORY, LEIPZIG. 

Young Lady Students received. Terms (Board 
Lodging, Fees, &c ), $ 

Also a limited Ld. « 

education. 

German taught and spoken in residence. 

New York, Syracuse, Toronto (Can.), Ottawa 
Can.), Leipzig. Brunswick and Berlin references. 


For peniculare appl 
Mrs. uShER. LAMPMAN, 


K6rner Strasse 27, I. 
Leirzic, Germany, 


oo per Year, 
er of younG girls for general 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 15:1 Superior Street. 
CHICAGO. 








NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Illi. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New Y 


and examine chese organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 


ork Warerooms 
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The Musical Courter. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 
No. 453. 


Subecript on (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, 85.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 








RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH. 
Three Months $20.00 | Nine Months. ..... ... ...860.00 
Six Months 40,00 | Twelve Months.. . 80,00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. mM. on 
Monday 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1888. 





Marc A, Otto FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


BLUMENBERG, 


Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 





CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative 





BRITISH AMERICAN OFFICE: Corner Wilton Avenue 
and Yonge Street, Toronto, Can, 
E. L. Roperts, Representative 
AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 
— > -— 


Do not pay your advertising in trade papers in ad- 
vance, 


Editors of trade 


Ii. papers who ask that their adver- 
tising bills be paid in advance have no money to con- 


duct their business 


Their papers consequently have no income, no 


nfluence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 


iv. 


Should you refuse to pay their advertising bilts in 


idvance, their papers would cease and, papers of 


that class have no value to advertisers. 


W' ar 
th 
1. B. ¢ 


1ase Company, of Norwalk, Ohio; the Ivers & 





e pleased to acknowledge the receipt, within 
e past few days, of the latest catalogues of the 


Pond 


Piano Company, of Boston, and the Farrand & 


Votey Organ Company, of Detroit, Mich. These cata- 


es—and others lately received—indicate that the 
ading and influential firms in the trade recognize that 
the days of the cheap, and consequently cheap looking, 


rue are past, and that the public and the retail 


demand catalogues that are not only of a high 
raphical order, but the contents of which must be 
taining and instructive reading matter. 


HE unpleasant information must be printed to the 
ettect 


that William A. Lawrence & Son, piano 
manufacturers, 563 Tremont-st., Boston, have made 
ssignment to O. T. Simonds. The liabilities are re- 
wrted to be $18,000 or $19,000, and the nominal assets 


bout the same amount. 


Che assets from which the creditors will be able to 
secure anything will be much smaller. Mr. Lawrence, 
Sr., is at the head of one of the leading departments of 
the factory of Chickering & Sons, Boston, and received 
quite a handsome salary; in fact, he was frequently re- 
ported as head of the manufacturing and purchasing de- 
partment, and yet the firm of which he was at the same 
time a member could not maintain itself. The business 
was conducted on a conservative basis, without any at- 


tempt at development, and could in consequence not 
maintain itself in the face of the enormous activity that 
marks the present stage of the piano business in Boston. 
Lawrence and his son are excellent piano workmen, and 
both will, no doubt, get along in good shape in Boston 
They are valuable men for any piano 


piano factories, 


manufacturer, 





AN ASPECT OF THE STENCIL. 
_—_- > 

OME exception has been taken to our classification 
S of the Albrecht piano, manufactured by Messrs. 
Blasius & Sons, of Philadelphia, as a stencil piano, and 
the manufacturers of the same ventilated their views on 
that interesting point in these columns, while from 
other sources communications have been received by 
us in which our position is antagonized. We are asked 
to explain the limit of what we consider the stencil orb. 
Where does the legitimate piano end and the stencil 
piano make its first appearance, &c.? The case of 
Woodward & Brown has been cited, and we are asked 
how we can in the one case assume one premise and in 
the other—that of that Albrecht piano, which is called a 
similar case—take a different view. We will endeavor 
to show exactly what the attitude of this paper is on the 
peculiar aspect of the stencil in cases such as those of 
Woodward & Brown and Albrecht & Co. 

The change of ownership or proprietorship of a 
piano or organ factory, caused either by the death of 
the original owner or the sale or the translation or 
transformation of the firm into a stock company or 
syndicate does not affect the name of the piano if the 
new owners do not deem it fit to change the name— 
provided, of course, the name is transferred together 
with title, &c. For instance, should Sohmer & Co. er 
Knabe & Co. be changed, transferred or transformed 
into a stock company, and even the firm name be 
changed into the Sohmer Company or the Knabe Com- 
pany, the Sohmer or the Knabe piano with the present 
name on the name board may still continue as in times 
past. Steinway & Sons, if purchased by a syndicate 
which would buy out everyone of the present own- 
ers, or Steinways, would still remain Steinway & Sons, 
and the trade mark and name on the piano may 
continue. Should a piano manufacturing concern get 
into financial difficulties and the creditors step in and 
reorganize it, either under new management or as a 
stock company, in order to prevent failure, the name on 
the piano could continue as before and the instrument 
would remain as before within the ranks of the legitimate. 








But the whole aspect of affairs is changed when a firm 
or company fail and the concern is sold out at public 
auction or by a receiver, the former having been the case 
with Albrecht & Co., and the latter with Woodward & 
Brown, There is no such firm after its sale by order of 
court, and with the public demise of the firm the piano 
with the firm’s name on it also dies. Any person may 
buy the corpse, and even quickly revive it, but the per- 
son who does this must become known in the matter; 
that is to say, the manufacturer who, subsequent to the 
funeral, continues to produce a piano, even if it is an 
exact counterpart of the dead instrument, must say so 
somewhere on the piano or in the piano, otherwise the 
instrument is a stencil piano, as its name would not in- 
dicate its origin. 

For example: Colby, Duncan & Co. failed. Let us 
suppose, for argument sake, that the name was sold by 
the receiver. Would the present owners, if they were 
not the same as formerly, be entitled to make and sell 
the Colby & Duncan piano, transacting their business 
before the world as if they were the manufacturers of 
what has been known as the Colby & Duncan piano? 
Would this not be a subterfuge of the worst kind? 
Would it net be a fraud upon the communities that 
would purchase the new Colby & Duncan pianos on the 
strength of the supposition that it was ¢he Colby & 
Duncan piano? 

What is a piano, anyhow, in its reputation? What 
constitutes its reputation? The name on it or the 
name of the maker or firm that produces it? Is 
there not something back of and behind the piano 
that is of much greater value to the purchaser than 
the name on it? Of course. The name on it amounts 
to nothing without that backing, and for that very 
reason Colby & Duncan pianos fell in price from 10 
per cent. and upward the moment the manufacturers 
failed. The pianos were the same as before the failure, 
but the barometer that affected the price of the Colby 
& Duncan pianos was the condition in the market of 
the makers of the piano and not the condition of the 
pianos, 

It is for the safety and morale of the whole trade 





that THE Musical CourIER has been conducting the 
stencil warfare, which prevents pianos from parading 
before the general public under false colors, and which 
also prevents for that reason unscrupulous dealers from 
charging enormous profits on pianos that compete il- 
legitimately with genuine pianos. Let us suppose the 
successful operation ef such a scheme as that involved 
in the manufacture of the Albrecht pianos by Blasius & 
Sons and the hypothetical case of Colby & Duncan 
mentioned above. The opportunities for illegitimate 
competition would thereby have their greatest sway, 
and all protests against the stencil would be fruitless. 
Stencilers would simply defy the whole trade opposed 
to the stencil and would be justified in asking: “ Where 
is your line of demarcation? Which pianos are stencil, 
which are legitimate?” And they would have it all 
their own way, because the Albrecht and the Colby & 
Duncan and the Woodward & Brown pianos would not 
on therr faces indicate their origin, and yet could not be 
called stencil pianos, 

We do not care to assume any dictatorial position in 
this question, although our record would be ample justi- 
fication for such a course, but simply appeal to the com- 
mon sense of that portion of the trade endowed with 
the article. A line must be drawn between success and 
failure. When a firm of piano manufacturers fails and 
is disposed of, that makes out a case entirely different 
from the change of ownership of a solvent firm, and 
necessarily affects the status of the piano, if it does not, 
why were the names of Albrecht & Co. and Woodward 
& Brown sold for such small sums, and why was no one 
ready to purchase the name of Colby & Duncan—a 
name very well liked in the piano trade? Of course the 
status of each of these pianos was affected, and the rea- 
son why the names of the first two were purchased was 
because they could be obtained at a low price, and, sec- 
ondly, for the purpose of using them on the strength of 
their fast reputation. 

It will be seen, therefore that our position in the case 
of the Albrecht & Co. piano is identical with what we 
hold to be the case with Woodward & Brown, and in 
the former case the following fact also obtrudes itself, 
although we do not apply it to strengthen our argument, 
which, we believe, is impregnable. Mr. Edmund Wol- 
sieffer has issued a card in which he says among other 
things: 

The undersigned, formerly of the late firm of Albrecht & Co., piano 
manufacturers, who have entirely gone out of business, begs leave to 
notify his former patrons that he has connected himself with the world re- 
nowned Ivers & Pond Piano Company. 

It seems that here one of the partners of a defunct 
firm indirectly protests against the use of his former 
firm name by declaring that his house is “‘ entirely out of 
business.” 

A simple course to pursue in the cases here referred to 
is to mention somewhere on the piano who the manufac- 
turers are, otherwise we are in duty bound to classify 
them as stencil pianos, as fhezr names do not indicate 
their origin. 

The stencil must go! 


Stencil Pianos. 

Q. What is a stencil piano ? 

A. A stencil piano is one on which the manufacturer’s name 
does not appear. 

Q. How many kinds of stencil pianos are there? 

A. Two; in the first of which fraud is clearly intended, such 
as ‘‘Steinwax” on a cheap piano looks like Steinway; ‘‘ Sum- 
ner,” like Sohmer ; ‘‘ Hartman” might be mistaken for Hard- 
man, &c. In the second case a fictitious, or sometimes an 
agent's, name is placed upon a piano, because nobody would 
purchase it if it had the true manufacturer’s name thereon, he 
(the manufacturer) having sold a great many of his pianos 
(under his own name) in that vicinity, all or most of which had 
turned out badly; in other words, his goods are too well 
known to sell on his name, therefore be stencils anybody’s 
name on them for a consideration, or, if they buy in large 
quantities, will either cast the name on the plate or have a 
small iron name plate screwed on the plate. 

Q. Are all stencil pianos inferior? 

A. Undoubtedly yes; for no first-class, or even second-class, 
manufacturer will put on another name than his own. 

The greater portion of the piano manufacturers are honest, 
upright and conscientious men, who take a great pride in all 
they do. They work early and late in order to get up new 
improvements for their pianos. They work for years to estab- 


(Continued on page 286.) 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 














Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. Have the indorse- 








ment of all leading artists. 





becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., ra 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 


“a NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 
CHARACEL BROS. 











PIANOS. Bototy nnar Upcight Pianos 





Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. | 2 = Soe By elisa. ena, Mave: Tail 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 





FA CTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 





TONE, the MATERIAL ' us nad 
‘| in its construction, and the CARE 


New York euaiiies 103 East Fourteenth Street. 


Western Warerooms and Offi ices, No. 19 State Street, Chicago, Ill. i. Tey: GREAN-G 
PAD BRRTTLESORO Vy 








EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHRLIN G CO. 











noses} LIECKER & SON, : aE BL 


because they are matchless 


eee eran e ene? Grand. Square and Upright Pianofortes, in brilliancy, sweetness and 


for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capnrcity to 
charged to cover heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast _ any other make of 
vertising expenses. “7 HAD THEM ALI.” Pianos, 


RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. E. P. CARPENTER COME AY. 


De & C, FISCHER PIANOS, ¢ 















































GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


<2 OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! ec, 73, 000 


) 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. $ NOW IN USE. 
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lish a reputation, Is it reasonable to suppose they would stoop 
to obliterate their own good name in order to substitute one of 
a comparative stranger living ’way out West or South? 

©. Who does the stenciling business mostly ? 

A. There are perhaps 150 piano factories in New York city ; 


of these 25 would put your name on a piano instead of their 


own, C. D. Pease and J. P. Hale have for years carried on 
the business on an extensive scale, and it is natural that we 
dealers should suspicion an ‘‘illegitimate” as coming from 
them. 

Q. How does the stencil fraud affect the agents of legiti- 


mate pianos ? 
A. A legitimate manufacturer works hard for his name; he 
must use only first-class material, and must make allowance 


for dampness, heat, cold, &c., in building his action, 
case, &c. He must use imported German wire for strings 
(which will not break so easily as the American) ; he must 
get the best artisans, some of whom cost him from $6 


to $8 per day, all of which tends to increase the cost, but 


adds to the wearing qualities of the instrument, but not 
to the looks. A $40 buggy frequently outshines a $150 
one, but is ‘‘no good” all the same. After buying only first- 
class material and paying first-class mechanics, he finds he can 


retail his pianos at $375 to $400, and make less profit than a 
third or fourth class manufacturer who will hire boys to stick 
To 
this man there are only these conditions to consider: 1. Where 
2. Who can I get to work 


the parts together after mechanics have whittled it out. 


can I buy my material cheapest? 
for me at less than pay? 3. 
the piano (?) off my hands and get to work on another? 4. 
my name doesn't appear 


**men's” How quick can I rush 





Nobody can hold me responsible 
in the transaction or on the piano—so how is the man who 
buys it 'way down South to know me and hold me responsible 
for my ‘‘ boy” work? Therefore, the cheaper I get everything 
for the make up of the piano the more money I make. 

rhis affects the agents of ‘‘ honestly made”’ pianos in this 
much, that he has been for years selling a first-class piano, 
like the Kranich & Bach, or Weber, at from $375 to $500, and 
has hosts of well satisfied customers. Another agent comes 
into his field to sell pianos, and instead of trying to sell a 
legitimate piano, such as Steinway, Knabe, Sohmer or Decker 
Brothers, X&c., he puts forward a stencil piano in a beautifully 
finished case, at from $250 to $300, and advertises that he is 





a godsend to the poor, downtrodden people, who have been 
robbed for years by old-established agents, &c., while, as a 
matter of fact, the old agent could sell you the same piano 
under its true name for $50 to $75 less money ; but perhaps 
under its true name it could hardly be given away in that lo- 


cality, somebody having gotten stuck on one previously. 


Q. What do you consider the greatest evils of the stencil 
business ? 

4. That it savors of fraud ; that a man is trying to sell you 
something and is afraid to tell you who made it; that he can 
come into your city and sell you the ‘‘Gem” piano for a 
while cheap, and he knows it is a cheap piano. The next 
time he comes he has the same piano under a different name 
and sells it to your neighbor, whom you have, perhaps, 
warned against the ‘‘ Gem,” a ‘‘ John Smith & Co., Smithville, 
N. G., 
vory keys, guaranteed to keep in perfect tune eight years— 


cabinet grand French triple repeating action, solid 
and the strings won't rust, as they are made of silver, gold 
tipped, &c., price $1,000—but as long as it is you who want 
to buy, only $500, with 40 per cent. off for spot cash, making 
$300 fo bring the matter nearer home to you, goto any 
large hardware store and you will find knives, saws, scissors, 


X&c., with the dealer’s name stamped thereon. If A. S. Jones 
keeps the store you will find ‘‘ A. S. Jones” on the blades of 
he knives, saws, X&c. Tell him to show you more knives, and 

will get you down a Rogers or Wostenhoim IXL. Ah! 


now, you say, I have it; I have used the Rogers knives for 


twenty years, and they are all good. The same with the Diss- 


Now, would it not be foolish for the hardware man 


to try to make you believe that the knife or saw with his name 


saw, 


on it was first class, when he only asks you one-half as much 


rit as the Rogers or Disston,which you know to be the best ? 


0. How can the stencil be abolished ? 
\. We that a hard question to answer ; all the legiti- 
mate makers have been trying to solve it for years, without 
ess, but now all the best musical journals have begun a 


ird fight to death with the stencils, and have done a world of 
good. The of this crusade is the New York MusICcAL 
Courier, which had the following ‘‘ ad.” in their paper, as well 


leader 


Western daily and weekly papers : 
Do you know whether it is a genuine 


i if 
Have you a piano? 
ino, or what is known as astencil piano? Full particulars 
riven free of charge by THe MusicaL Courter, 25 East 
New York.” 
has created considerable havoc as far 


Fourteenth-st., 

This advertisement 
West us Oregon, and the number of inquiries we have been 
receiving and answering have kept several of our force anda 
typewriter busy days and evenings. And still the inquiries 
This advertisement, which was also 
‘* Weekly Times,” as 


ome 
special edition of the Chicago well as 
ther Chicago weekly and daily papers, also created consterna- 
tion a 


Now, 
cils, and the education of the general public in musical mat- 


nong the Chicago stencilers. 
this is the kind of work that will tell against the sten- 


ters will do the balance,— The ‘‘ Georgian.” 





inserted in a 
| alone owns, personally and unencumbered, 16 acres of lots in 


Important to Those Who Put Money 
in Pianos. 
Wee meaning to worry the public with 
a controversy which may not be interesting, we find that 
owing to a recent published card from the agents of the D. H. 
Baldwin piano, in which our name is mentioned, we cannot in 
justice to ourselves allow their statements to go unanswered. 
They have endeavored to detract from the merits of the cele- 
brated Kranich & Bach piano, of which we are agents, and but 
for the fact that they are in error we would pass their state- 
ments unnoticed. However, as public servants, we feel that 
something is necessary again from us—not to repel an attack, 
but to expose the methods of these agents of the D. H. Bald- 
win piano. 

Aside from the fact that Kranich & Bach are rated by Brad- 
street at $1,000,000, they have won their high position in the 
piano trade by manufacturing a first-class instrument, on 
which they naturally place their name. Now, what we want 
the public to understand is this: We will lay a wager that 
these sewing machine agents, who have suddenly turned 
piano dealers, will not give the public the manufacturer’s name 
of the Baldwin piano. The rating of Baldwin personally at 
$300,000 to $500,000 has nothing to do with the case. A 
millionaire could be a swindler. We know, and so does every 
music house and every musical publication in America, that 
stenciled pianos are not made by the best manufacturers, 
They are made by people who know they are cheap, and who 
will place anybody’s name on them for the consideration of a 
sale. Reputable piano makers make no pianos for others, 
and have the pride and the honesty to place only their own 
names on them. If Baldwin will give the name of his manu- 
facturers and establish it we will gladly withdraw the charge 
we make of its being an inferior and a stencil instrument. 
But this Baldwin will not do, nor will his agents, who ar> 
blustering about ‘‘buying’’ Kranich & Bach and all their 
agents. 

The people of North Georgia do not want to be led into buying 
an inferior grade piano. That the Baldwin is a stenciled instru- 
ment is proven even by their own agents, for they openly say 
that ‘‘ it is made for Baldwin.” But by whom? This is what 
we want toknow. The public have a right to demand this, and 
we openly challenge them on the subject. The public must 
understand that no man can handle a piano with his name on 
it that is not a stenciled instrument, unless he be a manufac- 
turer; as all authorities and sensible people who know any- 
thing at all understand that stenciled instruments are inferior 
and made by cheap manufacturers, there is but one conclusion, 
and that is that the Baldwin piano cannot and will not stand 
the testor wear with a Kranich & Bach instrument or any other 
well-known house that sells and makes under its own name. 
The fact that the Baldwin piano has his name ‘‘ cast” on the 
plate counts for nothing whatever. He could have his name 
cast,” stenciled or painted all over his pianos, then it would 
not mean anything. It is the manufacturer’s name that is 
worth everything to the public, and not the guarantee of an 
agent selling a stenciled instrument. 

These agents of Baldwin suggest that we are worried about 
If square competition comes 
weeds 


their ‘‘ coming into our garden.” 
up in our garden we would say nothing, but when 
spring up we must chop them down. 

We are able to present 300 names in Georgia who have 
bought the Kranich & Bach pianos, and every one of them is 
satisfied. Then we are agents for other pianos, among them 
Weber, Wheelock, Gabler, Linderman, Peek & Son, Vose & 
Son, Newby & Evans, Sterling, Stuyvesant and Briggs. 

A word personal to ourselves. The claim made by the Bald- 
win agents that they are fifty times able to buy Kranich & 
Bach out is very wide of the mark. Bradstreet 
Kranich & Bach at $500,000 to $1,000,000, and we are put 
down at $35,000 to $50,000, Bradstreet quotes Baldwin at 
$300,000 to $500,000, and Omohundro & Co. at $10,000 to $20,- 
000, Accepting the last figures in each case it will be seen 
that we (Kranich & Bach and ourselves) are quoted over twice 
as high as Baldwin and his agents. Comment is unnecessary, 
as the figures speak for themselves. 

We understand that Baldwin, of Cincinnati, sends his pianos 
‘‘on consignment” to his agents, and as we pay spot cash for 
all instruments the public can easily see who can sell the 
cheapest, or if there be some who don’t see let them buy any- 
thing, from a house and lot to a sewing machine “‘ on time,” 
then offer to pay cash ‘‘ right down,” and they will then see 
certain. We know that we save from $15 to $30 on a piano 
by paying for it when we get it, rather than after we sell it. 

Astothe guarantee of the Baldwin agents, we have nothing 
to say, except that when they assert that any dissatisfied buyer 
could levy on their pianos over North Georgia they place the 


quotes 


buyer in an awkward position as to rights, as nearly all pianos 
are consigned to agents and are not their property. Nor do 
we see any reason for Mr. Smith to go over and seize Mr. 
Jones’ piano simply because Jones bought from the same 
agent he did and the agent did not fulfill his contract with 
Smith ; we rather guess Jones would kick mightily. As to our 
individual responsibilities we will only say that Mr. Freyer 


Cartersville, besides a hotel, farm and stores in Marietta, 
houses in Atlanta and West End, with nota dollar’s encum- 
brance on anything, nor has he ever had a judgment hanging 
over himin any shape whatever- 

These agents propose to exchange their pianos with dissatis- 





fied patrons for the Estey and Decker Brothers instruments. 
This they cannot do, as they cannot obtain the Estey or 
Decker pianos in Rome, Cartersville or that vicinity. 

In conclusion let us add these propositions : 

1. The Baldwin is unquestionably a stenciled piano, 

2. The Baldwin agents will not give their manufacturer's 
name. 

3. All stenciled pianos are made by inferior manufacturers. 

4. We have been long enough before the Georgia public to 
establish our responsibility. 

5. While we don't sell Steinway, Knabe or Decker Brothers 
pianos, we cheerfully recommend them as grand instruments 
—first-class all around—but we could not say the same thing 
about any stenciled instrument. 

This is all we want to say. The buyer cannot feel safe in 
getting a stenciled piano, and this fact will remain apparent 
to anyone who will stop long enough to consider common 
sense truths. 

As those sewing machine agents don’t seem to know any- 
thing whatever about a piano—can neither tune, repair or 
regulate them ; not even knowing who is the manufacturer of 
the B. & Co,, but perhaps having some suspicion or reason to 
believe that it is made by J. P. Hale, and cannot cost more 
than half what they sell it at—they think to shield themselves 
in their guilt of robbing people and selling stencil goods by 
bringing these very charges against ourselves, as well as 
K. & B. Poor child, that does not know its own father! that 
father ashamed to acknowledge it! It makes us “‘ feel badly ;” 
and for those innocent purchasers who find their money wasted 
on this badly raised child, oh! we ‘feel so badly.” 








Respectfully, FREYER & BRADLEY. 
CHICACO. 
_—rte DS rd 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orrick Musicat Courier, } 
148 STATE-ST., » 
Cuicaco, October 13, 1888. } 


HE street railway strike, which began with 
the North Side system one week ago to-day, and then 
extended itself to the whole of the West Side system, and left 
but one section of the city with its normal communicating fa- 
cilities, has had a very severe effect on the general trade of the 
city in all of the retail departments, and as a matter of course 
the piano trade has been pretty well paralyzed. There have 
been a few incipient riots, but no very serious ones, and to-day 
the West Side cars have begun their regular trips, with strong 
hopes that the North Side will also fall into line. As the 
month opened with a good trade it is probable that with the 
settlement of the strike next week will see things in their 
usual state and business resume its ordinary proportions. 

We have news to the effect that Messrs. Munger & Farwell, 
of St. Paul, Minn., have dissolved partnership, but no particu- 
lars further than the meagre fact as stated. 

Mr. W. D. Boegel, of Sigourney, Ia., a musical instrument 
dealer, is reported to have given a chattel mortgage for $500. 

We had the pleasure of a short conversation with Mr. W. H. 
Dutton, of Philadelphia, the most interesting feature of which 
was the fact that he has lately had produced a couple of up- 
right pianos ona plan of his own, for which he claims extraordi- 
nary sympathetic and vibratory power. 

We stated in a late letter that the Schomacker Company, of 
Philadelphia, would probably open a wareroom here, but we 
now learn that such will not be the case. It has also been 
rumored that Mr. A. H. Rintelman was to assume the agency, 
which is denied-in toto by Mr. Rintelman. Steel strings are 
good enough for him. 

Mr. Paul W. Friedrich, of Grand Rapids, Mich., says that 
notwithstanding the political excitement, which is running 
very high there on account of local reasons, business is pick- 
ing up and he is looking fora still better trade after Novem- 
ber 6. 

Mr. R. H. Day, who has been ill fora week, is again at his 
post. 

Mr. Charles Sisson, whom everyone in the trade, West and 
East, knows, states that collections in Kansas are bad. 

Mrs. I. N. Camp is slowly recovering from her severe ill- 
ness. 

Mr. R. S. Howard is also convalescing. 

Mr. Albert Weber arrived in Chicago yesterday morning 
and left for the East in the evening. Mr. Weber is in the best 
of health and spirits. He has been as far South as Galveston, 
and visited St. Louis and several other points and took some 
very heavy orders, and is thoroughly satisfied with the outlook 
for future business. Mr. Charles C. Curtiss, whose Western 
trip was postponed from various causes, will start early the 
coming week and be gone about ten days. 

Mr. Rufus W. Blake arrived in town this morning, but no 
one knows what for. He states that his Eastern affairs are in 
the most promising state, and we happen to know that under 
the management of Mr. J. R. Mason, who is now one of the 


stockholders, with the likelihood of soon being an officer in 
the Sterling Company, the Western affairs of the company 
were never in so prosperous a state. The ease and frequency 
with which their Chicago warerooms are depleted is sufficient 
evidence on this point. 

The wholesale trade of the B. Shoninger Company here is 
unusually good, and Mr. Joseph Shoninger is in constant re- 
ceipt of complimentary letters relating to their pianos. They 
have made many new agents lately. 
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Trade Notes. 

—The four pianos for Akeley College, Grand Haven, Mich., 
was purchased from Chase Brothers, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

—The new building which is to be occupied by William | 
Rohlfing & Co., of Milwaukee, is now in course of construc- 
tion. It will be a most imposing structure. 

—August Weich, a piano maker, nineteen years old, of 409 
East Fifty-ninth-st., was killed on Friday by a shot from a re- 
volver which he was cleaning. The ball entered his left 
breast. 

—O. Braumiiller has returned from a very successful busi- 
ness trip through the West and South in the interest of the 
Schubert Piano Company. The Schubert Piano Company 
will ship a big lot of pianos between now and the holidays. 

—Mr. Frank W. Guion, of New Haven, has bought out J. O. 
Stivers, of New Britain, Conn., and will open a complete 
music store for the sale of pianos, organs and sheet music in 
connection with the book and stationery business already es- 
tablished in that town. 

—Mr. I. T. Stoddard, who celebrated his golden wedding on 
Monday, October 8, has been with Messrs. Wm. Knabe & 
Co, at the Baltimore warerooms for thirty years as leading re- 
He can be found every day at his desk, and is 


piano flue, Cornet tone. 
Composed while you wait. 


Street, $12 to $75. 
dazzling musical effects. 


$8. 


exceedingly good in his factory, 


gans all over the world. 


prices. 
tail salesman. desirable both in quality and price. 
as chipper as an eighteen year old. 

—The Keller Piano Company, who had 4 fine pianos at 
the Danbury fair, sold all of them and received orders for 
They have also a fine display at the American Insti- 
Within two weeks they have shipped 7 pianos to 
San Francisco, and the shop is running full time to supply 
the demand. It is encouraging that the Keller piano is be- 
coming such a favorite with the musical public.—Bridgeport 
(Conn.) *‘ News.” 

—Metsrs. Denton & Cottier, the old-established and reliable 
music dealers, who have been temporarily located on Pearl-st., 
are now established in their new and elegant store, 269 Main- 
It is one of the handsomest music stores in the country, 


and the ** Chronicle” 


more. : 
| the subject: 


tute fair. 


st. 





—The following is said to be an exact copy of a sign dis- 
played near the post office in Wayne, Pa.: 
of Orchestra and Solo violins, $6 to $10. 
Will exchange full value for each 
Music and Music Lessons free to evry 
New music evry ten minutes. | 
Premier Solo Violins, for Church, 
Appreciated where ever heard, for their | 
Solo Bows five eights Broad to 6-8, 
2 and 3 and 4 ply 31 inches long, $2 to $3. 
Bows my Best make, 6-8 Broad, 
Can be engaged for Concerts and partys, $2.” 

—We find the following in the New Haven “ Register :” 

Manager Rufus W. Blake, of the Sterling Company, reports business 
particularly 
Numbers of pianos are being shipped to Spain. 


—Geo. Hall, of Cleveland, Ohio, is advertising as follows: | 
We have just received the choicest stock ever opened in Cleveland, 
they can now be seen at our warerooms, and will be sold at lowest living | 
There is not a single instrument on the floor but what would be 


How about the stencil pianos in Hall's warerooms? 


—The traveling piano has finally reached San Francisco 
of that city has the following to say on 


There was something new on wheels in the streets yesterday. 
upright 714 octave piano upon a small truck, drawn by a decrepit horse. Cc 
The piano, the horse and the truck were all managed by one man, who w. 
would lull his suffering beast to sleep in front of promising looking houses 
by pounding out ancient melodies from the traveling piano. 
day's business, as people paid him readily to move away. 
the Associated Organ Grinders intend to boycott every house that 
this miserable trespasser on their rights to live. 

—The Wilmington (Del.) *‘ Star” 

H. F. Robelin is highly elated and says that he sold more Knabe, Stein- 
and will enable the firm to largely increase their facilities. | way and Behr Brothers pianos—all high priced—during the past seven days 


| They intend to carry the most complete stock of pianos in than in any previous week this year. The other dealers are also well 
| Western New York, and will pay special attention to tuning, 
| moving and repairing pianos.—Buffalo ‘‘ Advertiser.” 


pleased with their business prospects. 

—The beautiful and highly attractive United States division contains the 
New York, and Stultz & Bauer, 
too, th The 


and the la vuple 


| piano exhibit of the Sterling Company, 
of same city. Dignified stands they are, 
former has two or three verticals and an « 
of uprights. 


muigh not large 
tter a ¢ 


‘* J, Gilbens, Maker 
Highly tempered 


organ, 


article on the Barce- 
* Musical 


The above is taken from a descriptive 
Exposition that the London 
of October I. 


purchaser. Music | lona appeared in 


Opinion 


Parlor, Ball-Room and 


skillful 


neert in 


—The Briggs grand square piano which, under the 
touch of Mr. Stevens, showed to such good advantage at the « 
City Hall last Wednesday night, was sold on the spot by the local agent, 
It will be taken direct to of Neptune Tem- 
its silvery tones will add another attraction to the 
Gloucester “* Breeze.” 


Dain ~ 
Premier Solo | mr. Parsons the lodge room 


ple of Honor, where 


pleasures of the lodge rooms. 


31 Long, 5 and 6 ply, $4 to 


| —Piano business must be brisk in New Bedford, Mass. 


} 
There is an industrial fair in progress, and the New Bedtord 
the piano department. | ,, . ” 
pei : Standard 
This concern sends or- 
Mr. Hastings has sold 
| Mr. Lawton sold 2 pianos in 


Bradbury piano in Mr. Hastings’ department 


says: 


3 pianos and an organ since the fair opened 


one day Professor Furtado was in a few 
days ago and played the 
and | He speaks very highly of it. 


Mr. Lawton has made his exhibit partly an interesting workshop, being 


engaged in restringing an old piano. 
Among recent patents we notice the following 
To J. 


Carpentier, for a machine for perforating music bands or 
strips... No 

G. J. Jaceard, for nenlets jevice for music boxe 

H.C. 

A. Allmuth, for pedal reed for organ and piano 

C. Hudson, for upright piano « 


H. Ivers, for piano 


Fitch, for peg for stringed musical instrument 
It wasan attachment 
ase 


bridge 


OTICE.—Manufacturers of pianos should be 
bracket 


He did a good 
It is said that 


N careful to notice that the only 


that is covered by patent is that of Messrs. R. W. 


| pedal iron trap 
assists 5 
Tanner & 


Son, of Albany. Parties using any other pedal bracket which 


of the 8th says: : fon 
is an infringement upon Tanner’s patent may 


subject them- 





selves to the trouble and expense of a lawsuit. 





FARRAND & VOTEY. 3 


ORGAN CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 
BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
Between Fifth Avenue} NEW YORK 


PRACTICE 


THE VIR LL ssn 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the training of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by ef other means, Saves pianos. 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the oreadful 
annoyance of * Piano Drumming.”’ and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 
bility. The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
| tice machine. All practice, including the lea ning 

of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 

and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance, 
Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $54 00; Style B, 5 octaves, 

P ‘a e, $44. oo. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schoo's. 
Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 


Address THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 
18 East 17th Street, New York City. 
Branch Office, Room 682, Hotel Boylston, Boston,Mass 


L. 0. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 


NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE | 


UALED in Tone, | 

















Which establishes them as UNE: 
Touch, Workmanship and 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


—,AND— 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ SEMINARY, 


At Berlin, Germany, No. 3la Potsdamer Str. 


Proprietor and Director, XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


Court Pianist. 





Royal Prussian l’rafessor, 


Commencement of the Fall Semester, October t. Pupils received daily between 


4and 5 p.M. Good board and lodging at reasonable price to be had in the Conservatory 


Building and immediate neighborhood. 
PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA, 





‘mp. and Royal Court Pianist, 
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St- OSCAR BRANDSTETTER, 


Music Engraver and Printer, 


In LEIPSIC, Germany. 
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Large establishment, with all the modern tech» ical improve- 
ments and a “we staff of first-class artists. 
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Ge Specimen of Printing and Title Lithography, 
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be sent free on application. 
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ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


——MAKER OF— 


Tae WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS). 
His Emperor Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 


Loe 1851 
W YORK, 1853. 


“PARIS, 185 
CH RLESTON, 1855. 


sardligties «| GREATEST SUGUESS |. 


NEW heme 1870, Wherever Exhibited. 
VIENNA, 1873. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM: GEORGE GEMUNDER, Jr.’ 8 VIOLIN STUDIO, No. 27 UNION SQUARE. 


PHIL ace — 1876. 
t competing.) 
AMSTERDAM 1883. 
— 1883-188. 
DON, =o 
Ww ORLEANS, 1884-1885 
(Not competing.) 
LONDON, 188s. 


Artistic Repairing and Reconstruction. | 


Nors.—Not 
_ connected with any other establishment 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. | of a similar ay ot 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GHO. PP. BENT, 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, III. 
BPPSEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 


ASTORIA, INe me 
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“GEM” STENCIL. 


—_——__»-_—— 


THE 
How a National Bank Is Used. 


NE of the most contemptible of all the disgraceful 
stencil frauds that exist in these United States is 


0 


the miserable and outrageous stencil racket known as 
Gem Piano and Organ Company, of Washington 
This concern is flooding the country with cir- 


the 
N 


culars on which are printed cuts of factories, pianos and 


G.). 


organs, intended to convey the impression that the fac- 
tory cuts represent the factories of the Gem Piano and 
Organ Company, while the piano and organ cuts and ex- 
planations indicate that the instruments are manufac- 
On the 
circulars and letters sent out by this stencil fraud con- 


tured by the Gem Piano and Organ Company. 


cern are also printed the words, “ Established 1859.” 
he whole system of advertising now before us con- 
stitutes a deliberate lie and a false pretense, for the Gem 
Piano and Organ Company was, in the first place, not 
established Neither 
does the Gem Piano and Organ Company manufacture 


in 1859, or even in 1869 or in 1879. 


pianos or organs, and such a thing as the factory of the 
Gem Piano and Organ Company is not in existence. In 
onsequence of this the instruments bought and sold as 
Gem pianos or Gem organs are among the vilest and 
trashiest stencil stuff placed on the market, and each of 
these boxes is a stencil fraud of the lowest degree. 
rhe circulars and advertisements of this company con- 
tain as references the First National Bank of Washing- 
ton, N. a 
ind it is by means of references of this kind that confi- 


and also Judge Canfield, of Port Murray, N. J., 
dence in the dealings of this Gem Company is instilled 
in the minds of innocent purchasers and readers. A re- 
cent case that has come under our observation discloses 
i state of affairs that demands the immediate attention 
of the proper authorities. 

A party in this city recently wrote to the two refer- 
ences mentioned above and made inquiries, with the fol- 


lowing results. The answer of Judge Canfield is as 
follows: 
Port Murray, N. J., October 6, 1888, 
Dear S Your d inst. tohand, In reply would say that Edward 
Plotts it the head of the Gem Organ Company. I have known him a 
ifetime Any contract he make me and his neighbors considers reliable, 
ind he will do every time as he agrees to. 
Very respectfully, U. CAanriecp, 
Does Judge Canfield give this certificate to the pro- 


prietor of the Gem Piano and Organ Company, knowing 
that thecompany has no factory and that every instru- 
ment sold by that company with the name of the com- 
Will Judge Canfield after 
reading this article permit the Gem Piano and Organ 


pany on it is a stencil fraud ? 


Company to continue to use his name as reference ? 


rhe reply of the First National Bank of Washington, 
N. J., was as follows 


Vy 


Fis NA ,AL BANK OF WASHINGTON, /} 
Wasnincron, N. J., October 4, 1888. } 
d t. would say the Gem Organ Com- 


rgans made by other manufacturers 


tthe upright piano you speak of. I consider 
guarantec 
Yours respectfully, P. H. Hann 


Mr. Hann is the vice-president of the First National 
N. J 
to us we addressed the following letter to him, 


B 


shown 


of Washington , and after his letter had been 


ink 


calling his attention to this stencil fraud which utilizes 


as reference his bank for the purpose of swindling 


We have in 
$ a reply to an inquiry made about the Gem Organ and 


ur possession a letter of yours 


Company f Washington, N. J. In this letter you say 
that they ‘‘have their organs made by another manufacturer ” 
and ‘‘the Gem Organ Company has no factory.” If you will 


enough to read the circular of that company, which 


iddition to other matter, the reference of the First 


National Bank of Washington, you will find that no reference 


essential 


facts quoted above and taken 


goods this company sells are known in 


legitimate trade as stencil instruments, and their origin is 


nknown to the purchaser, consequently he or she who buys a 


Gem piano or a Gem organ is swindled, unless the company 
tates at the time of the sale in which factory the instruments 
They are advertising a piano tor $165 which is 


ire made 


nothing more or less than a low grade box only worth a great 


And it is astonishing that, in the face of such facts 


1 
ca 


less 
ind the admissions that you make in your reply, an institution 

responsibility can be found that will permit its name to be 
sed as a reference by such a concern as the Gem Company. 
[his paper has been carrying on a warfare for many years 
gainst stencil instruments, and the question is approaching a 
We and 
nstitution to stop the traffic in this illegitimate trade ; and 


therefore would request you, now that you know all the facts, 


need the assistance of every honest person 


to have your name taken from the list of references of the 
Gem Company as long as they continue to sell stencil instru- 
ments. Yours, BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM. 
This is the condition of affairs that requires the 
immediate attention of the Controller of the Treasury 
Department at Washington, D.C. It is no wonder that 
| people unacquainted with the difference between legiti- 
| mate and illegitimate pianos and organs become the 
victims of stencil frauds when behind these frauds we 
find such a protection as an officer of a naticnal bank 
who uses the letter heads of the bank to indorse the 
men that conduct the stencil fraud business. Mr. Hann, 
the vice-president of the national bank in question, 
states that the Gem Company has no factory and that 
he knows nothing of the Gem upright piano. Can he, 
in view of these disclosures, continue to act as a refer- 


ence? We pause for this important reply. 





THE AMENITIES. 


> 





EW people have the opportunity to enjoy life like a 
first-class journalist ; especially a music trade jour- 
nalist enjoys it, especially the full fledged music trade jour- 
nalist who has never been fettered by the confined at- 
mosphere of the salesroom and who has never had time 
to study the construction of musical instruments. When 
he has not been engaged in giving chattel mortgages. 
and failing in business, and embezzling, and giving 
checks in advance, and divorces, and skipping out of 
town, and bringing out Christmas numbers, and claim- 
ing false circulation, and advertising firms for nothing, 
and collecting his bills in advance of the quarter, and 
puffing and blowing, he has been spending his time 


studying the construction of musical instruments in 
order to get judgment on the subject. Of course, these 
music trade journalists have had quite a time of it, it 
be admitted, but then there was lots of -fun, 
although little time was left for studying. 

Now, there is Brother Fox, of the Chicago “ Menhdi- 
cator,” by the way, one of the most profound students 
of acoustics in the land. We have always admired Fox 
Outside of his paper he isa man against 
whom it would be idle to say much. 
low all the way through. 


must 


individually. 
He is a good fel- 
He is liberal to a fault, and he 
is big hearted and whole souled and all that, and yet the 
other day at the Union Square Hotel he seemed offended 
at the manner in which this paper had been conducted. 
He protested against our principles and made sly al- 
lusions on the subject of floor mopping and that he 
“could settle ” things if he should feel like it, and that we 
had no right to abuse him, although he has been throw- 
ing mud at us in his paper. 

What was it all about, anyhow? Well, here it is. 
Some time ago we published the following: , 


CHATTEL MORIGAGES. 





Aug. 20-—The Indicator Company to W. N. Alley on Office 


POraitene, 6 62... 24+. ceSbsb os oes <0 tcueand $175 
Sept. 9—0. L. Fox to W. N. Alley on Furniture and Stein- 
way Piano No. 57,159 at 70 Laflin-st....... 397 


We published this after Fox had printed the most in- 
sulting remarks about our Mr. Hall, who had been hard 
at work establishing our Chicago office. It seems that 
Fox, who comes East to do business, considered Hall’s 
work in the West as an intrusion. Fox had a perfect 
right to come East, but Hall had no right to go West, 
notwithstanding Horace Greeley’s advice. This was not 
whole souled and not liberal; in fact it was not the 
Fox Populi nor the ox Dez, and contrary to the usual 
courtesy of professional life Fox published the most 
uncalled for statements about little Mr. Hall, whom he 
also threatened to substitute for his door mat. 

Mr. Hall, inthe usual style of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
bided his time and one day he sent us these items: 


CHATTEL MORTGAGES, 





Aug. 20—The Indicator Company to W. N. Alley on Office 


1. ee ee gh De ae ee’ - $175 
| Sept. 9—0. L. Fox to W. N. Alley on Furniture and Stein- 
way Piano No. 57,159 at 70 Laflin-st...... 397 


That was all. Did Mr. Fox expect Mr. Hall to go 
| around in Chicago and bestow praise upon such a jour- 
| nalistic absurdity as Fox’s paper? Hall could not do 
|such athing. The trade would have laughed at him. 
And did Fox expect any charity from Hall after he had 
| made personal and insulting remarks about Mr. Hall? 
Mr. Hall sent us the chattel mortgage record to prove 
| to the trade that the Chicage ‘‘ Mendicator ” was a hum- 
bug and a fraud, just like the music trade papers of the 
| East who revel in the defense of the stencil and who 
claim a circulation and business which do not exist. 
, All these papers that appear at irregular intervals, from 
| twenty-four to seventy-two hours behind time, who 








have no capital and no circulation, whose editors col- 
lect their bills in advance because they cannot produce 
their papers without such collections, all of them are 
frauds and humbugs—but they have lots of fun with 
piano and organ people. And we do not blame them 
for it. Go it, brethren, there is room for all of us, but 
not atthe top. At the topthere is only room for one 
and that is THE MUSICAL COURIER. Thestencil must go. 





HE Herrburger-Schwander (Paris) action is adver- 
tised in all the music trade papers except THE 
MusICAL COURIER, which will not accept advertise- 
ments for less than its regular rates. Why, therefore, 
cry about foreign advertisements? Such hypocrisy is 
too diaphanous even for a brass monkey. The stencil 
must go. 
HE letters of Sherman, Clay & Co, San Francisco ; 
F. Schraudenbach, Morristown, N. J.; J. W. Cun- 
ningham & Brother, Portland, Ind.; Thos. Shaw & Co., 
Wichita, Kan., and W. G. Metzerott & Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C., sent by these firms in reply to our inquiry 
as to the effect of the present Presidential campaign, 
reached us too late to be incorporated in our article on 
the subject and published in THE MUSICAL COURIER 
of October 3. The tenor of these letters is similar to 
that embraced in the total correspondence. 





A Few Philadelphia Notes. 

R. WM. G. FISCHER’S beautiful store in 
Philadelphia contains a very extensive line of pianos 
and organs. Mr. Fischer told us, in reference to his visit 
here last week, that for reasons explained by the Jacksonville 
committee he had retained for the present the two munificent 
gifts offered to him by Messrs. Haines Brothers and the Mason 
& Hamlin Company. These were checks of $100, and more 

to come, if necessary, for the Jacksonville fund. 

The warerooms of W. F. Boothe & Co., at 1416 Chestnut- 
st., are truly magnificent and enormous, The firm have 
not yet arranged for their full line of pianos, but in all proba- 
bility will have the Weber (already arranged), the Briggs, the 
Starr and the New England and other pianos, and Newman 
Brothers’ organs. Mr. Boothe and his assistant, Ben Owen, 
are crack salesmen, and are going to sell lots of pianos. 

The Ivers & Pond branch, at 1516 Chestnut-st., is flour- 
Mr. Clemmer is much delighted with the success the 
The Story & 


ishing. 
new house has had under his management. 
Clark organ is to be had there. 

F. A. North & Co, are doing a fine trade with the Conover 
These instruments are destined to be sold in large 
North & Co. have averaged one a day this month, 


pianos. 
quantities. 
and will continue in this manner with the Conover to the end 
of the season. The Lester piano, manufactured by F. A. 
North & Co., will be turned out at the rate of eight a week 
after January 1. They use the Comstock, Cheney & Co. 
action and are decidedly pleased with it. 

We had only a few hours in Philadelphia on purely musical 
matters, and had no time to visit all the dealers or the 
Schomacker Piano Company, to whom we wished to convey 
our condolence. 


Conover’s Piano Exhibit. 

| en tihens BROTHERS’ display of pianos in the south 

end of the big building is ever an attraction to the sightseers, and 
always has an admiring crowd around it. This season they exhibit a very 
handsome Conover Piano, which for beauty in design and finish and for gen- 
eral excellence is truly hard to surpass. It is a product of their great New 
York manufactory, and the price is something like $1,000. Kansas City 
people are proud of the wonderful success Conover Brothers have achieved 
in manufacturing goods, and already their pianos are known throughout the 
world and rank with the celebrated makes which have been on the market for 
years. 

They show also in this exhibit at the exposition the Steinway and the 
Fischer pianos, for which they are the exclusive Kansas City agents. The 
display is very handsomely arranged, and the pianos as fine as the world 
produces. Visitors should make it a point while at the exposition to see 
Conover Brothers’ display.— Kansas City ‘“* Times.” 








—Charles F. Chickering and Samuel E. Maggett, adminis- 
trators of the estate of James H, Paine, the miser, are trying, 
by a suit in the Supreme Court, to compel the Metropolitan 
Bank of this city to redeem its notes, to the amount of $12,- 

00, which were among the bills constituting the $400,000 and 
over that the miser gave to Mr. Chickering in October, 1861, 
carefully wrapped up in an old green pocket handkerchief, 
with the request that it should be put in his safe. Jn March, 
1865, the Metropolitan Bank, then a State corporation, settled 
up its affairs, having given notice to that effect, as required by 
statute, and became a national bank, with the same officers 
and directors. Judge Patterson tried the case on Thursday 
and reserved his decision. 

—An English engineer has published a pamphlet on his 
newly invented pegs for stringed instruments and the piano, 
They are said to be easily managed, and to allow of the in- 
stantaneous tuning of the instruments. The firm of Pleyel, of 
Paris, have adopted the invention for their pianos. It is prob- 
able that a model of this invention will soon be seen here. 


— Mr. William Steinway is expected to arrive on Friday or 
Saturday by the Trave. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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WESSELL,NicKEL & Gross EMERSON 


— atest oF — 


@RAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Pianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 
455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
$36 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


— NEW YORK +— 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


lee than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 








GW. SEAVERNS & SON, EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 





402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 


Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Btc 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO..*“ BROOME STREET, NEW YORK 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 

















<> o 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » ( A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT, # 


>=] APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YOoREK 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSHB & SONS, 


Piano Manufacturers, 


170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.'S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C. 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


indorsed by a Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, ie 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


; State 


FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





ATERLOO 
ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
Unequaled Quality of Tone, 
Superior Design and Finish of Cases, 
Durability. 
They Pump one-half easier than any 
other Organ made. 


SIX OCTAVES A SPECIALTY. 


For Prices and Catalogues, address 


MALCOLM LOVE & C0, 


WATERLOO, N. Y. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW FToRE. 





[VERS PON 
PIANOS : 


WAREROOMS: 
181 & 183 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoronghnes of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 





Albany & Main Sis., Cambridgepert 


ESTABLISHED (855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKETS, ETC. 


NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING, 
NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, 122 EAST (3th STREET. 





Ce ESTABLISHED 1857. > - 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited, 
tr CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave. OMICAGO. 
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THE OLD SO M ARTIN GUIT ARS He ai 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others. 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United States, but 


also in Europe. 


hey still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 
C. KURTZMAN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SP OUR << 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 





A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


Its leading characteristics are 
ist. A Fall, Rich, Pure Singing Tone. 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch, 
3d. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale. 
The whole composed of the Choicest 
Material and of the most Thorough 
Workmanship. 
NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever 
comprise a First-Class Piano, and as such we 
unhesitatingly place them before the world. 


4th. 


e@ SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MITH AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO CO., 


531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


5 Kansas City,Mo 
( London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 





large variety 


KiBAcH 


Grand. Square and’ Upright 


+PL ANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 





And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
straments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

&™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorabl e. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 te 245 E. 23d St., New York. 








> TH Ee -o 


KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO C0., 


BRIDGEPORT CONN. 


New York Warerooms: 17 E,14th St. 








Ww. H. bt + “el & aoe 





a 
WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acanrs Waxrep. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIAWN OS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being theroughiv 
Tuned and Regulated 








Highest Award at New Orleans Exposition, 1885. 


pet ali a & Co. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent Gattaden 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 
Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


—®*PATENT PIANO MUFFLER #— 


The last reduces the tone to a mere Pianissimo, 
and saves wear of the Piano. 


_ 1 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
WAREROOMS: | 1945 Ghestuut Se. Philedelphis, 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue. 
NEW YORK. 


BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY : 


558 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


THE A.B. CHASE GO 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 

















For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


1261 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 


Telegraph and R.R. Station 


ESSEX, 


CONN. 





IVvVOoRYTON, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


OoOONnNN. 








A. NILSON & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and d Upright Pianos. 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 


472 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 





Tits MUSIOAL COURIER. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN (O., 





PACKARD ORGAN.| 


at ET HAS wo SUPERIOR! te 


FRNEST GABLER & BROTHER 





— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


FORT WA YNE, IND. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND TPRIGHT PIANOS. 


A LL our Pianos have our — Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action fsame. cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which 
caused them tv be pronounced by competent judges 





THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





—*- 


BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE. 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 
bility. 





an se 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


2rwPxrA Wos. 


ech. aaa 


LITTLE GIANT, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small ae 





Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 








JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
agrees St. George’s Ch., 
iY 043 St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 

4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
oi % Y., 3; Brooklyn Tab 
ernacle, 4 "Hirst Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 33 bed Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch 
New Oricane Sl Pitts- 
bureb "Cathedral 

















WEGMAN & 


Piano Manufacturers. 


All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 





AUBURN, IN. ¥Y. 


ENNING, 


turaz 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. _GASALOCEE, &c,, FREE. 


B MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. eae 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


pera aos. 


Factory ant Warereuios. 338 and 340 East rast Bist S Street, New York. 





ZerrreR & WINKELMANN, 
>PIANOS,- 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and. Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


*% FOXCROFT, ME. 


? G2 Send and get our New 
Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 


Where we are not repre- 

@ sented, should be pleased to 

open correspondence in re- 
gard to the Agency. 





GR = 





DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


New Burdett Organ List. 





BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 








STRAUCH BROSG., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORT 


E ACTIONS, 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 





} CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai! 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzk: 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


400 & 402 West Fourteenth Street, 


@ and 27, 39, 41, 43 245 Ninth Avence, NEW YORK. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
PEEK & SON , Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 











@ Special Terms and Prices to 
Responsible Dealers. 





Manafacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported Piano 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 

FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 


Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New JVorhk. 





Ee. G. HARRINGTON! & CoO., 
Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


Onequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of 


Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness ef Tene. 


Construction and 


P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 
’ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 





THE MUSICAL 


COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sremnway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower eecarhsind Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
Bt. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 

















Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 


i THE | 


ESTEY 
PIANO 


Is rapidly becoming the most populai instrument of the present day. The 
several valuable patents used in these pianos, and the honest and reliable 
manner in which they are constructed, are appreciated by the trade and the 
musical public. We invite correspondence from dealers in localities where 
we are not already represented. 


ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 


South Boulevard, New York City. | | 





























Long Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. 











ONLY THE BEST _MATERIALS USED. 








5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 





C. C. BRIGGS & Co. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 








NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 














ESTABLISHED 1867. | 


NEW ENGLAND 


CHICAGD MUSICAL COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, — E ARTS, EL yt tty LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, HYSICAL CUL- 
TURE A ND TUNING. Puitip on, $5 to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 











Dr. F. ZiECFELD, President, | Light. $s to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 
Our Catalogue. giving terms of tuition and con- E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin $q., BOSTON. 
" ther valuab rs x etal ang Ny wpa! At aged A A NM E Ss B E L A K 
C S STO N F 1129 Chestnut Street, 
e e ’ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Manufacturer of First-Class UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF CINCINNATI, 


JOHN OWEN BACHE, 
Rooms 411 and 413 Telephone een. 
NEW 


MANAGER, 


aga and SQUARE 


o. 18 Cortlandt Street, YORK. 
"tee Union Central commenced business in 1867; it 
pays the largest dividends of any life company in this 
~ ~~ « y. Endowment Insurance at Life Rates a 


ecialty ; realizes the highest rate of interest and 

= the lowest death rate; its policies are an invest- 

ment at from four and a half to five per cent. com- 

| pound interest, and Oe life insurance feature is only 
| incidental or collateral 


ERVING, MASS. 


‘BEHNING 


ae Upright and Grand Fianos 





e LEA 
4 pROED » 
jf pw 79 


* hile, SF 
> G 


3 WEST 14th ST, 
NEW YORK, N 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 








BEHNING & SON. 


SAAGL COLE & SON) =e) OARDMAN 


VENEERS, & GRAY: 


sr PIANOS 


FANCY WOODS, ESTABLISHED (837, 


425 and 427 Bast Kighth St., Bast River, restaen Oy Ge & OP eke 
NEW YORK. ALBANY, N. ¥. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY. 


PIANO PLATES 


— AND -- 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 



















A R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factory, e prepared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low. Write 

j for Illustrated Catalogue. 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS;: 

BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 5006 

to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO ces of trial and consideration. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 1296 and 128 Duane Street, Cer. Onurch, New York. 








